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FRUIT AND SEED. 


BY CHARLES SAYLE, 








Seed and blossom ana flower, 

See how the wonder grows! 
Born for the wild earth's dower, 
Born to give joy for an hour, 

Fed by the wind and the snows. 


Blossom and flower aad fruit 
Beauty a guerdon at last! 

Seed with a setting to suit. 

Say, what of flower, what of root? 
What when the summer is past! 


Flower and fruit and seed, 
Perfect the way of the world! 
Three that are one indeed, 
So by the fates decreed 
Is the banner of life unfurled, 
oe 
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CHAPTER V. 
T wes high tide, and the waves were but- 
I feting the remains of the pier and lash- 

ing the rickety parade. Two or three 
nursemaids with their children were saun- 
tering down the road; acouple of girls in 
the regulation caps and jerseys were play- 
ing tennisin the club court. Nurse girls 
and tennis players seemed to jar upon 
Kate’s feelings that morning, and leaving 
the “tame” part of Sandford she made her 
way along the sea walk towards the high 
cliffs, 

Once she reached the breezy heights 
above the houses, and could let the wind 
buffet her cheek, she felt she could forget 
Clifford Raven and every other trouble- 
some subject—even Lord Carr-Lyon; and 
quickening her light, springing walk into 
almost a run, she scaled the narrow path 
and reached the top of the cliff breathless 
and panting. She stood tor a moment or 
two, looking down at the foaming wave 
heads, then walked on. 

A little further on there was an indenta- 
tion in the line, forming a shelter from the 
wind, in which the ‘‘parochial authorities’’ 
had, with most unusual parochial consid- 
eration, placed a seat. it was a favorite 
spot of Kate’s, and almost her own at this 
season, for very few ot the Sandford people 
cared to climb the cliffs in Octover. 

She had alinost reached the recess, and 
almost forgotten Clifford Raven, when sud- 
denly he appeared before her. 

He was sitting on her seat, bis hands 
clasped behind his head, a pipe in his 
mouth, looking out to the sea with an ex- 
pression of dreamy sadness which was a 
singular one for a bad man to wear. 

Kate stopped short, and her breath came 
fast. ‘Should she go back,or go on? If 
she went on she must pass him—pass him 
without a word; to go back seemed, some- 
bow, cowardly, and Kate abhorred even 
the semblance of cowardice, 

While she paused in this tumult of hesi- 
tation, Desmond Carr-Lyon turned his 
head, and saw her. 

He had been thinking of her, with his 
eyes fixed upon the sea; it had not been 
the waves he had seen, but the beautiful 
flushed face of the girl as she had stood 
and looked at him in the major’s dining- 


room last night. And she wag here! or 
was itonlya vision? Fora moment he re 
mained motionless I ! e t at his 
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ofta bat. There is the affected way of the 

man of fashion; the braggadocia manner of 
the cheap—and nasty—swell; there is the 
humble deprecatory mode adopted by the 
acknowledged interior; and there is the 
manner in which this young man raised 
his—the prompt, frank salute of courtesy, 
cheerfully rendered and gracefully per- 
formed—the salute of a gentleman. 

“Good morning,’’ he said, and his eyes 
met hers with what for a moment was a 
glow of glad surprise, but grew grave as 
she returned his salutation with a cold 
bow. 

He noticed the change in her manner 
from that of last night, and a tipge of color 
rose to his sunburnt face; and not humbly, 
but respecttully, he drew back, as if he 
would say, “You need not stop to speak 
unless you like. Goon” 

The gesture toucbed Kate, and made it 
impossible to pass him, Stopping and 
looking at him half sideways, she said, as 
coldly as she could: 

“You have not left Sandford, then, Mr. 
Raven ?”’ 

He stared at her for a second, then he re- 
membered the name the major had be- 
stowed upon him last night. 

“No, I have not gone yet, Miss Meddon,”’ 
he said, looking down. 

She glanced at him, took in once more 
the worn shabby coat, thought of her own 
warm jacket, aud felt a pang of pity shoot 
through her, After all, if he had been bad, 
he was poor and triendless, 

“Are you going to stay long?’’ she asked, 
a little less coldly. 

He was silent a moment. 

“No, not long,’’ he replied. ‘1 am going 
now. 1 wason my road when the beauty 
of the view and this uncomfortable seat 
tempted me to linger.”’ 

“This is not the way to the station,” she 
said. 

“Ob, I’m walking,’’ he responded quiet- 
ly. “I’m fond of walking,” he added, with 
ataint air of carelessness, which did not 
deceive Kate, who bit her lip. 

“I hope you found the hotel comforta- 
ble?’ she said, scarcely knowing what to 
say, feeling that she ought to go, and yet 
conscious of a strange reluctance to do so. 

“Ob, yes, thanks,’’ be replied easily, and 
with a smile, as he thought of the broken 
t of straw in the empty stable in which 
> spent the night. ‘It is a very com- 
fortable hotel, I should think.”’ 

“We—I thought—you did not come to 
breakfast with us?’’ she said, voloring 
quickly. 

*‘You are very kind, but I breakfasted 
early, and I did not like to disturb you.” 
Then, as if he wanted to avoid any further 
questions of the same sort, he added quick- 
iy: “This isa very beautiful place,’”’ and 
he waved his hand towards the coast. 

‘“‘Yes,” said Kate, looking at the view 
but still seeing his handsome tace. “But 
itis not near so beautiful as Australia, is 
it?” 

“Australia?—I don’t know.”’ Then, as 
she turned with surprise in her eyes, he 
added: ‘It is so difficult to make compari- 
sons, After all, no place seems #80 beauti- 
ful to an Englishman as England.” 

“That is very patriotic of you,’ she said. 
“And are you’’—she paused—“are you 
going back to Australia?” 

He waited a minute, thinking with a 
grave face. 

“I don’t know, Miss Meddon. The tact 
is, I am rather a wanderer, and my move- 
ments are uncertain. You might as well 
ask that leaf, blown about by the wind 








down there, where it is going, as ask me. 
| By the way, the wind is blowing rather 
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cbaracter, good-morning; but she did not 
take it. Instead, aftera slight nesitation, 
she sat down. 

He stood and looked at her for a second 
or two, at the lovely tace, with its dark 
eyes fixed on the sea, at the stray curls of 
silken hair the wind had blown trom be 
neath her hat, at the delicate lips with their 
halt sed, half pensive droop, 

It waw a face an artist would have longed 
to paint, and Desmond Carr-Lyon—other- 
wise Clifford Raven—was an artist at 
heart. And more than that, it was the face 
which he had called up before him during 
the long hours of the night as he lay on his 
bed of straw in the empty stable. 

Slowly, reluctantly he withdrew his gaze, 
lest she sbould turn ber eyes and be of- 
fended; then he sank on to the seat as far 
from ber as it would ailow. 

‘*You do not know where you are going, 
Mr. Raven?” said Kate; “you speak as if 
you had no home.” 

“Well, I haven’t,’”’ he admitted. 

“Or triends ?” 

“Or friends,’ he echoed, with a smile 
that was not particularly mirthful. “You 
see,’’ he added quickly, as if deprecating 
her pity, ‘“‘when a man comes back to Eng- 
land, after spending ten years in Amer—in 
Australia, he is apt to find that his friends 
have disappeared—or forgotten him.”’ 

“You found my father last night,’’ she 
said, almost unwittingly; then, as she saw 
a singular expression cross his face, she 
crimsoned, and would have given worlds 
to recall her words. 

“Well, yea, but-—-’’ he paused—‘‘Major 
Meddon and I are mere acquaintances,”’ 

“My father said you were an old triend,”’ 
she said quickly. ‘He told me—’’ then 
she stopped. 

He looked at her with grave scrutiny. 
What had the major told her? Not the 
truth; he knew the major too well to think 
that. But whatthen? 

“What did your father tell you about 
me?’’ he asked gently. 

Kate turned her face away, and her 
brows came together. 

“What was it? Don’t be afraid! You 
wont”’—with a smile—“‘offend me. What 
wasit? Did he’’—with asudden inspira- 
tion, and suppressing a smile—‘‘did he 
teil you that I was an altogether pad lot, 
Miss Meddon ?”’ 

kK ate’s lips quivered. 

‘*‘Don’t ask me,’’ she faltered, in a low 
voice, her face atill turned away. 

“I thought as much, It was like the 
major,’”’ he murmured to himseif, with a 
half amused, half bitter smile. Then he 
said aloud: 

_‘1’m sorry your father should 
shown meup, Miss Meddon.” 

“Ob, what shall 1 say !’’ murmured K ate, 
almost crying. “Mr. Kaven, I~—I ought 
not t have said 60 much, but it slipped 
out. Will you forgive me?’’ 

“Yos,and with all my heart,’ he said 
in his deep voice, and with a smile that 
moved Kate more than an angry word 
would have done. ‘But don’t think the 
worst of me, please.’’ 

“No, no, I will not,’’ she said, with pit- 
eous eagerness, “I am sure that—that— 
whatever it was, is all past and done with. 
I am sure—— Oh, if you knew how sorry 
I am that I should have said a word to 
wound you,’’ 

“I know, I know,” he said gently, with 
the gentleness of a strong man. ‘*But don’t 
pity me too much, Miss Meddon; I don’t 
deserve it.’’ 
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“But Ido pity you—I 
she said gently. 


canpot help it!’’ 
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There was silence for a moment. The 
dull roar of the sea smote upon their ears; 
a gull skimmed past them and floated 
against the blue sky. A wild longing pos- 
sessed him to turn and tell her thet it was 
he who had been sinned against and 
wronged; but he beatitdown. Whatever 
lie the major had told her must remain un- 
Challenged. He could not tear tne mask 
trom her own father. 

“Can I—can my father do nothing tor 
you?” she said, after this pause. “Will 
you not come back and ses bim? He bas 
a kind beart, and will—oh, I know he will! 
—prove your ftriend.’”’ 

He had to fight with himself once more, 
then be replied quietly. 

“No, 1 will not go back and trouble your 
father, but 1 thank you all the same.” 

“Do not thank me,’’ she said, almost im- 
patiently; “I have done nothing but wound 
you.” 

‘*You have done a great deal better than 
that,’’ he said; “I cannot tell you all that 
you have done, but I shall carry the re- 
membrance of you with me wherever I go, 
and as long as Il live. As long as I live I 
shall remember your tace as it smiled 
upon me lust night, and your kind words 
will linger in my ears. I was thinking of 
you as | sat here this morning, and wish- 
ing——’’ he stopped suddenly, ‘and wish- 
ing that I might see you again. And you 
see,” with a smile, “for once wishing 
brought fulfillment, for I have seen you 
again. Miss Meddon, to a wanderer like 
myself such kindness as yours is a rarity. 
It is like coming upon a ‘lead’—a streak of 
gold—when one never expected it Ii is 
better than the streak of gold, because one 
spends or loses it; but I cannot lose the re- 
membrance of your kindness; for I have 
got it safe, here,’”’ and he touched his 
breast. 

Kate listened with half parted lips. 

There was not much in the words, but they 
were eloquence itself to her, for there was 
the true ring in the deep musical voice. 
Feeling that she could not stay longer, see- 
ing that his words were like a farewell, she 
rose, 
“You are going?” hesaid, ‘It was kind 
of you to stay so long with a—worthiess 
acamp like myself, Well, good-bye. We 
may not meet again. It is not very likely; 
lam going to takeasbip from the next 
port 1 come to,” be added slowly, his eyes 
fixed on her tace with a strange wisttul- 
ness. ‘*But will you—ia« it too much to ask 
that, if you should ever think of me, you 
will think as kindly as possible ?”’ 

‘*Y on, yes,’’ faitered Kate, scarcely knew. 
ing what she was saying, and sbe held out 
her band. 

He went to take it, then stopped. 

“Ah, I bad almost forgotten,’’ he said, in 
a low voice, and he put his hand in the 
breast pocket of his coat, and took some- 
thing out. “Miss Meddon, I ought to re- 
turn you this, I know it was obtained 
under false pretences. Will you take it 
and make mé6 unhappy, or will you make 
meé happy and leave it with me?’ 

Kate looked down at his hand and saw 
the shilling in it. The hot blood suftused 
her face, then left it pale. 

“I may keep it? Thank you. I will 
never part with it. No’’—with a sudden 
earnestness—“‘not though I may be starv- 
ing!” Then, with asmile, as he saw the 
swift look of trouble on her face, ‘Not tbat 
there is much chance of that! Kut I will 


keep it in remembrance of you and all the 
kind things you have said to me,’ 
He put the shilling back and held out 
his hand 
Good-bye 
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were afraid to utter another word, walked 

quickly away, and up the steep path. 

It wound in a serpentine tashion towards 
the higher oliffs, and after a while, she 
gained courage to stop and look beck. 

He was standing where she had left him 
looking after her, and as she turned, he 
raised bis hat and waved bis hand. 

She did not respond to the farewell ges- 
ture, but hurried on, so agitated by the 
strange emotion that possessed her that 
she did not see another woman coming 
down the narrow path towards ber until 
the new comer was upon her. 

Then Kate, with a start, stood back to let 
the woman pass. 

As she dil #0, she looked up, and saw 
that the woman was young and gaudily 
dressed, She half paused, and muttered a 
“Thank you!’ and Kate burried on with 
the impression of a rather handsome but 
a very vulgar face, and two black, bold 
eyes, 

The impression made py the face was an 
unpleasant one, and to drive it away she 
turned to see if she could get another 
gliimpee of the man whose presence and 
voice had moved her so strangely. 

At that moment the woman with the vul- 
gariy handsome face and bold defiant eyes 
bad reached the recess, and Kate heard 
ber exclaim: “What, Des! You!”’ and utter 
aloud laugh of amazement and astonish- 
ment. Then she saw the two, the man she 
had left, and the woman who had passed 
her, shake hands, 

For a moment she stood as if the shock 
oftheir meeting had turned her to stone. 
She had felt hot—burning hot—a moment 
ago, now she felt cold. 

He knew this woman—this woman whose 
vulgarity and commonness were as palpa- 
ble asthe sun in the sky. And she nad 
called him some nickname! They were 
friends! 

Then her father was right and had acted 
rightly in refusing to talk about this man 
to ber! And sbe had been waisting her 
sympathy upon him! 

Her tace flushed with shame, her eyes 
filled with indignant tears of self-scorn. 
She had been deceived by a clever actor, a 
shameless hypocrite, who was even now, 
perhaps, laughing with bis woman who 
had accosted him so familiarly, over the girl 
he bad hoodwinked and deceived with his 
fine speeches and gentle voice. 

The revulsion of feeling was so grevt, so 
unendurable that she flung herself on the 
grass, and covering her face with her 
hands, burst into teara. Kate, who hed 
scarcely ever shed a tear before! 





CHAPTER VI, 
fP\HE young tellow, Desmond Carr-Lyon, 
| had surprised the major the night be- 
fore; it was his turn to be surprised 
now. 

“Why, Des!’ exclaimed the woman, and 
she stopped, and stared at him, then burst 
into a laugh—the laugh that Kate had 
heard so plainly. 

‘‘Jeas!’’ responded Desmond, then he 
laughed, too, but in a quieter fashion. 

“Well, of all the extraordinary things,” 
she exclaimed emphatically. ‘To think 
of meeting you here! You, of all people!” 
and she looked at him as if she could 
scarcely yet believe him to be real. 

“The world’s avery small place, after 
all, Jeaa,’’ he said, in his quiet fashion, 
and with the grave smile. ‘But it’s none 
the lews extraordinary to meet Jess Play- 
ford here. What brought you to Sandford- 
on-Sea, J esa?” 

“What brought you?’ she returned, 
avoiding his question by the simple device 
of meeting it with another. “And where 
have you, been all this time?’ Why you 
disappeared as if—asif you’d been swal- 
lowed up. Tell us all about it, Des,”’ and 
she threw herself into the seat and invited 
him to follow her example with a free and 
easy gosture. 

Desmond Carr-Lyon sat down and took 
his pipe out of his pocket. 

“Don't mind the tobacco, Jess? You 
used not to,’’ and he smiled. 

“You can smoke like a limekiln if you 
like,”’ abe responded promptly; “1 always 
liked it You haven’t got a cigarette?” 

He took out a paper book and handed 1t 
to her, and she rolled up a cigarette with 
evidently adept fingers, and lit it 

“Fancy meeting you here! Why it’s the 
very last person—but tell me all about it?” 
and she turned her black eyes upon him 
with undiaguised curiosity. 

“There ian’t much to tell, Jeas,”’ he said, 
with his quietsmile. “You know the old 
proverb about the rolling stone: you see 
before you a stone that has rolled very 
much indeed—”’ 


“And not picked up much moss, 6h, 
Des?’ she said, glancing at his weather. 
beaten clothes. 


He nodded and laughed in his short 
manner. 

“Not enough to line a nest witb.” 

“No? And you so clever, too, Des! But 
there, you were always « wild one, weren't 
your’ 

‘*] waa,” he assented cheerfully. 

“And you've been abroad?” 

“Very much abroad,” he said quietly. 
“I’ve been to America, Jess.” 

“Obr’ and she nodded significantly. 

“The land of the almighty dollar, the re- 
gion of gold and silver; but somehow the 
almighty dollar did not come my way, and 
the gold and silver nuggetse——’’ he stopped 
and nodded rather bitterly. ‘But this re- 
minds me of the old times, Jess,” he said, 
looking at her with asmile, ‘it’s like the 
other day, and yet it’s more than ten years 
ag. You aren’t much altered, Jess.” 

‘Thanks; of course you'd say that,” she 
said, with a stifled sigh. “I can’t follow 
suit! You are altered, Des,”’ looking at 
him scrutinizingly: ‘You look older—it’s 
that beard and the bair,] suppose—but 
you are just as good-looking—better!”’ 

He raised his bat with mock gallantry, 
and laughed. 

‘That's a very pretty compliment,’’ he 
remarked. ‘You didn’t give me time to 

say that to you, which wasn’t fair——” 

“Jt wouldn’t have been true,” she re- 
torted bitterly. “I have altered, and I’m 
not bandeomer and I know it! Yes, it’s 
like old times! “I’ve often thought of you, 
Dea, but I’1l be bound you never gave a 
thought to me during your wanderings, 
have you?”’ 

“Indeed, I have,” he said simply, “Many 
a time, when I’ve been sitting in my tent, 
with nothing for supper, and an appetite 
about the size of an elephant, with the rain 
dropping through the holes in the canvas, 
and the wind blowing like a knife under- 
neath it, I have thought of the little tobacco 
shop at Cambridge, and the pretty little 
girl who used to give us tea and moflins in 
the snug little parlor behind! Yes, Jessa, I 
have thought of you more often than you 
can guesa.’’ 

She sighed. 

“They weren’t half bad, those times, 
Desa,’’ she said, with a sigh, and a far-away 
look in her black eyes, that rendered them 
soft and sad, instead of bold and defiant. 
‘No, and the tea and muffins were more 
than half good! I’ve tasted them a good 
mauy times—in my mind’s mouth, Hora- 
tio—and wished I was eating them,” and 
he laughed. 

There was silence for a moment, then he 
said: 

‘‘]s the little shop there still, and is the 
little—no, the big girl!—still making tea 
and toasting muffins, Jess? Ah, no; I sup- 
pose not. Are you married, Jess?’’ 

“No,” she said briefly and ourtly. 

“No? Let me see; you were engaged to 
a decent young fellow—what was he?’—a 
lawyer’s clerk, or something. Forgive me 
tor forgetting; but though I’ve remem- 
bered you, Jess, I’ve forgotten him.,’’ 

A trown came upon her face, and her 
hand moved restieasly upon the arm of the 
bench. 

“] wish I had!’ she murmured. “No, I 
didn’t marry Edward Long——” 

“No?” he smiled. “Poor fellow! Ah, 
well, it was too good a piece of fortune for 
him, I suppose. He took his chance with 
the rest; so many young fellows were in 
love with pretty Jess Playford, and wanted 
to marry her! You refused me, didn’t you 
Jess?’’ and he smiled. 

“Yes, I was a better friend than you 
thought me,” she said curtly. 

There was silence for a moment, then 
she said bitterly, as if she couldn’t help 
herself, 

‘‘What made you rake up the old times, 
Des?”’ . 

“I beg your pardon; forgive me, Jess.” 
‘““No—it was natural Why shouldn’t 
you? How sbould you know that the 
thought of them cuts me like a knife? You 
say 1’m not much altered. By rights, see- 
ing what I’ve suffered and gone through, 
lought to be as wrinkled and old as a 
woman ofsixty. You say you bave had a 
hard time, Des; but I’ll wager I’ve had a 
harder!’’ 

Her tace had turned paler, and deep 
lines seemed to have become suddenly en- 
graved on her face, 

“Des, if it weren’t for men lke you, I 
should hate the sound of a man’s name. 
There is one I do hate, ah, worse than poi- 
son!” 

“I’m sorry,” he said gently, trying to 
change the subject; but she went on as if 
she were compelled. 

“You say you remember me—you re 
member what a happy light-hearted gir! I 





was, Des? Notacarein the world! With 
the best and honestest young fellew—poor 
Ned!—begging me to be his wife, and 


Ob?’ she broke off, fiinging ber cigarette 
away and clenching her bands, ‘it makes 
me mad to think of it.”’ 

“Don’t think of it, then,” be said gently. 
‘“‘Harking beck on the past—especially if it 
was a good time and the present is a bad 
one—is unprofitable work, Jess. Forget 
gd 

“Forget it! Nol” she exclaimed between 
her teeth. “I couldn’t it I tried, and I 
wouldn’t if I could. There isn’t a day, no, 
nor an bour, that [ don’t think of. the girl 
I was, and—and the woman I am.” 

She caught her breath and bit her lip, 
then added: 

“I'll tell you, Des, because—because I 
somehow feel as if I must; and, besides, 
perhaps you can helpme Who knows? 
You have been about a good deal and may 
have met——”’ 

She stopped, and remained silent for a 
few moments. 

“Dea, when you left Cambridge I was 
going to marry Ned. The day wasn’t quite 
fixed, but it had been talked of, and it was 
understood that directly he got a rise we 
were to be married.” 

She paused again, and her eyes grew 
softer as she looked out to sea, then she 
roused herself, 

“One day, while I was getting my things 
ready —I was sitting in the shop at work— 
and a gentleman came in. He wasa young 
fellow, not good looking, but—but stylish; 
a little too stylish for one of your set; be- 
besides, I knew he wasn’t a Cambridge 
man;I know’em all?’ He boughta cigar 
and stopped and talked a bit, and then he 
went and I thought no more of him. He 
came the next day and stayed and talked 
a little longer, and tqe next. Then he told 
me his name——”’ she paused. “It was 
Claude Hamilton. Did you ever hear the 
name, Des?” and she looked at him with 
anxious expectancy. 

‘*Hamilton—Claude Hamilton? No. But 
Hamilton is not uncommon, Jess,’’ he said, 
“Not a Cambridge man?’’ 

‘No, no; I should have known him else, 
No, he was a stranger to me and the place! 
He was staying at a hotel, he said he was 
rich. He wore heavy jewelry, and—and 
he came one day and took off a diamond 
ring and gave it me.”’ 

“You took it, Jess?” said Desmond, with 
mingled surprise and reproach. 

“Yea,’’ she said bitterly, ‘‘I who used to 
refuse everything except a bunch of flowers 
from the rest but I took his ring, Dea, I 
don’t know what{made me doit. {—I was 
mad!’’ 

She caught her breath, and beat the seat 
with her fingers, 

‘It wasn’t the only thing I took. He was 
free enough—then there was scarcely a day 
but he’d bring me something—and—and I 
took them all, and—and hid them trom 
Ned.”’ 

Her voice broke, and she lowered her 
head, and kept it lowered as she went 
on. 


“It’s the old story, Des, and you have 
guessed it I expect. He never let mealone. 
He was always telling me that I was too 
good to sit all day in a paltry shop, selling 
bad cigars to a parcel of cads. I oughtto be 
alady. A lady!” she repeated in a bitter 
tone. 

‘*Tocut it short, Des, he offered to marry 
me, and to make me Mrs, Claude Hamil- 
ton!” 

“Jess!” exclaimed Desmond Carr 
almost sternly. 

“Yes, that’s right! But you won’t say 
anything, think anything so bad of me as 
1 say and think of myself! And I wouldn’t 
have consented, but Ned—Ned and I hads 
tiff! It was all about nothing, but he flung 
himeelf out, and said he wouldn’t be played 
with any longer, and that he’d never come 
back to me,”’ 

She stopped and cleared her throat. 

“But he did come back the next day,”’ 
she wenton hoarsely. ‘Come back to find 
I'd gone.’”’ 

Desmond looked at her with grave appre- 
hension. 

“That wasn’t like you, Jess,’’he said in 
a low voice. 

She laughed bitterly. 

“No, wasit? Bui I was mad, I tell you, 
clean mad. His talk and grand promises 
bad turned my head, and 1 was no more 
like the sensible girl who used to keep all 
you young fellowsin your place, than—a 
tool is like Solomon!”’ 

She dashed her hand across her eyes, and 
then went on. 

**l went off with him, Des, and then—and 
then I found what his fine promises were 
worth. He didn’t make a lady of me, and 
he left me a week afterwards. Left me in 
London, a stranger and friendless, with 





nothing but a few shillings, for the story 
of his being rich was as big a lie as the rest: 
and he’d borrowed all my savings, too.”’ 





Desmond did not shrink from her as a 
self-righteous person wou} have done, 

The same manly sympathy which had 
prompted him to feed the tramp and the 
two children while he went hungry did not 
desert him now. 

He put his hand on the giri’s hand with 
a gentile, comforting pressure; but she 
shook it off. 

“Don’t—don’t pity me, Des, or I shall 
break down,” she said boarsely. “I was 
in a bad plight—just what I deserved!’’ she 
went on. “I ought to have starved out- 
right, but I didn’t. It’s always the people 
who want to die that have to live on; but I 
very nearly managed it. I was down to 
my last copper when I beard of a chance. 
There must have been some of the good 
looks left tuat you fellows was always tel- 
ling me about for [ got work as an artist’s 
model. It was bard work,’’ she sighed, 
“standing tor hours at a time, with nothing 
to do but to think, think, tbink, but it kept 
the wolf from the door, It did more than 
that, for after a time I got to be known as 
one who could stand without speaking or 
moving longer than the rest of them, and I 
made money. I didn’t spend more than 1 
could help; Isavedit. Can you guess what 
for, Des?’ 

He shook his head. 

She drew a long breath. 

All the time I was standing so still and 
silent [ was making a vow. I used to say to 
myself that some day, the very first day I 
had money enough, I’d start on the search 
for hijm.”’ 

Desmond looked at her, startled by the 
tone of her voice. There had, at no period 
of the recital of her story, been any tears 
in her eyes, but her voice softened now and 
again. Now, hozever, it was hard, and 
rang like steel. 

“J said to myself that if I waited fifty 
years I would fird him, and once! tound 
bhim——! I was never like other girls, Des. 
You used to say, all of you, that I had the 
pluck of two twice my age. For the work 
l’ve got in hand I’ve got the pluck of 
ten—a hundred!”’ 

Her teeth clicked, and her eyés flashed 
fire. 

‘*T am on the search, Des, and I sball 
find him some day. When I do——” she 
panted, and he watched her with grave 
intentness—“we’ll know which is the 
strongest; the cur whose every word was a 
lie or the girl he deceived and deserted! I 
know the way of the world, Des. It’s a 
very pleasant way for your sex, but a hard 
and cruel one for the woman! It isn’t good 
enough for me! No! I shail meet with 
him some day, and then——’’ she stretched 
out her hand, and her fingers opened and 
shut—“and then I will say to him——” 

She stopped, and her hand fell to her 
side, almost as if she suddenly became con- 
scious that sbe had a listener. 

She wiped her face upon which the pre- 
spiration had started and drew a long 
breath. 

‘‘That’s—that’s my story, Des!’’ I don’t 
know what I told youl You’re tbe very 
first person I’ve opened my msuth to 
about it! I suppose it was meeting you so 
suddenly, and remembering the old times, 
and the good friends we used to be! But I 
am not sorry I’ve told you! You won’t 
tell again, I know that!’’ 

Desmond nodded. 

‘No, my poor Jess,” he said gently. “I 
won't say how sorry I am——”’ 

‘‘No, there’s no need. The rocks out 
there on the beach might be sorry tor such 
as me,’’ she said, ‘‘and 1 know your kind 
heart of old.’’ 

‘‘Is there anything I can do?’’ he asked. 

“No, no, nothing. No one can do any- 
thing tor me—excepting it’s to tell me 
where to find him. No one can help me; I 
must do what I’ve got to do myself. All 
I’m afraid of is that I may find him too 
late’’—she paused and her hands clenched 
—"that he may be dead—or married. But 
somehow I feel as if that couldn’t be. 
Something seems to tell me thatI shall 
meet him face to face, and have him at my 
teet.”’ 

“TI hope so, with all my heart, Jess,” he 
said. “If every scoundrel like him were 
hunted down in the same manner, the 
world would be a better and a happier 
place! And you are here on this errand, 
Jess?’’ 

She nodded. 

“Yes. I saw him the other day, quite 
by accident. He was getting out of a cab 
at the railway station. I followed as soon 
as I could, but ne’d got into the train, and 
they wouldn’t let me on to the station with- 
outa ticket. The train was going down 
this line, and the next day I came down to 

Brexford—that’s the biggest seaside place 
But I couldn’t find him there, and I’ve 
come on from watering-place to watering- 





place. Nothing seems to tire me, nothing 
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seems to knock me out; every day I keep 
myself going by saying to myself that I 
shall find him to-morrow, perhaps. And 
the to-morrow will come some day. But 
that will do about me, Tell me about your- 
self, Dea, You’’—she paused—“you don’t 
look as if the world hastreated you too 
well” 

He smiled. 

“As well as I deserve, I daresay, Jess,” 
he said lightly. 

A flush came upon her face. 

“]f—it—” she said talteringly, ‘if you 
are hard up——Oh, Des! don’t be offended 
with me. I know you're a gentieman,and 
I’m only a poor girl you used to be kind to, 
but I’ve got money, and it would make 
me happy—ab! happy, Des!—if yuu’d let me 
help me——”’ 

In her eagerness she put one band on his 
arm, the other had slid into her pocket. 

He took her hand and pressed it witb 
greater friendiiness than he would have 
shown to a duchess, 

“Spoken like the old Jessl!’’ he said. 
“And you said you had altered! No, Jess; 
I can’t let you help me in that way. What! 
take the money you have saved for your 
great purpose! Come, come, we won't 
think of it. But all the eame—there! Why, 
you have made me biush; think of that, 
J esa!’”’ 

Though there was not a sign of blush on 
his tace, there was a suspicious woisture in 
his eyes. ° 

She sighed. 

“Of course you couldn’t; I might have 
known that,” she said resignedly. ‘But 
what a strange world it is, Dea. That you, 
—a gentleman, should be down on your 
luck—you, a real gentleman! Why, there 
is a Lord Carr-Lyon, isn’t there—a regular 
earl?” 

“There ie, Je#¢,”” he said, laughing; ‘‘but 
that doesn’t make it any the better for me, 
The old gentieman and I were never good 
triends, and there are two sons of his be- 
tween me and the title, so that there isn’t 
much advantage having an earldom in the 
family, is it, Jess?’’ 

‘‘But—but, surely they’d help you, Dea?’’ 
she said anxiously. 

He laughed. 

“It I’d ask them; but I’m not the sort to 
beg favors of my own relatives. Resides, 
I navou's seen any of them since I was a 
youngster at school, and know nothing 
about them, No, Jess; I’ve cut out my 
own way, and a good thing, too. It’s been 
pretty bard to cut at present, but it will 
run into something smoother directly, I’ve 
no doubt.”’ 

‘Where are you going?” she asked. 

“Abroad once more,—ever the herring: 
pond. England seems ratber acold place 
when you’ve no friends, Jess,” 

‘You know noone?” she said. “I met a 
young lady, a very beautiful girl, on the 
path just now, and [ thought sbe had been 
talking to you as she appeared quite sud- 
denly.’’ 

Desmond hesitated a second, then he said 
quietiy: 

“She is not a friend, Jess.”” He could 
not tell ber of the meeting with Kate Med- 
don without going into the whole story. 
‘‘Barring yourself, I may say that I nave 
not a friend in England, so that I am wise 
in getting out of it, don’t you think?” 

He rose as he spoke. He had spent quite 
time enough idling, and there was a long 
tramp before him. 

“Good-bye, Jess. I can’t ‘eli you how 
glad 1 am that I have seen you, and I only 
wish you had better news to tell me.” 

“Perhaps I shall have when we next 
meet. You'll give me your address, Mr, 
Carr-Lyon?”’ 

“t would if Ihad one, Jess,” he said 
with a laugh, “but that is a luxury which 
I have not possessed for some time. Good- 
bye!”’ 

He took her hand and pressed it sympa- 
thetically and encouragingly, and then he 
went up the path, his graceful figure stand- 
ing outagainst the clear blue of the sky be- 
yond, 





CHAPTER VII, 


HE major, feeling very shaky and 
seedy, went On his way to the hotel, 
He could almost fancy that he still 
felt Desmond’s Carr-Lyon's grasp on his 
collar, and the young man voice echoed in 
his ears, 

But tor Kate’s unexpected appearance, 
he, the old major, would have been before 
a magistrate this morning and the story of 
his villainy would have been proclaimed to 
all the world. 


Great Heavens! What a narrow es a pe 


it was! And what a tool he had made of 
himself throughout the business! But 
was too late to draw back now 


There was the affidavit that he had sworn 
to the effect he had seen Desmond Carr-Ly- 


on dead and buried; and there was that 
money he had borrowed from Lord Oarr- 
Lyon. No, becould not go back. He must 
go on, at whatever cost. 

But perhaps all would turn out all right. 
Desmond was a wanderer by instinct, and 
would be certain toleave England, would 
never come back, perbaps, and never learn 
that the three lives which had stood be- 
tween him and earldom had been suddealy 
lost. 

Still the major, swinging his cane, and 
walking as bis aching head would allow 
through the High Street, cursed his luck. 

A dog-cart stood before the door of the 
hotel, and, in response to the major’s in- 
quiry, the groom said his lordship was not 
down yet. ’ 

“I’ve been waiting for half an hour,’? 
said the groom, ‘“‘and I can’t keop the horse 
warm much longer.’’ 

Ashe spoke Lord Carr-Lyon appeared 
at the door. 

The major looked seedy, but his lordship 
looked far worse, The weak, vicious face 
looked more weakiy-vicioug than ever in 
the bright morning light, which revealed 
with glaring distinctness the pale, bloated 
face, and shifty, sullen eyes, 

“Hallo!” he said, in response to the ma- 
jor’s greeting. ‘What a beastly morning; 
the sun’s enough to blind you. Where’s 
Kate?”’ 

“Got a bad headache, and begs you’! ex- 
cuse her, dear boy,’’ said the major prompt- 
ly. “She was awfully disappointed, for 
she’d set her heart on coming.”’ 

‘*{ dessay,’’ retorted his lordship, as he 
climbed up into the cart. ‘Hold still, will 
you?’’—this to the horse. ‘Stand still, you 
brute!” and ne fumbied for the whip with 
a sbaking hand, 

“Ahem! I—I don’t think I’d whip it,’’ 
said the major; ‘seems rather fresh! It's 
got chilled standing so long!” and he 
looked down the side apprehensively. 

Notwithstanding--or, perhaps, because 
ot—this remonstrance, his lordship cut the 
horse viciously across the shoulders, and 
the animal sprang forward, nearly jerking 
the major off the seat, 

“TJ teel beastly bad this morning,” said 
Lord Carr-Lyon; “it’s the weather 1 sup- 

” 

‘*Very trying weather,’’ assented the ma- 
jour. 

Further conversetion was rendered diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, by the jolting end 
twirling of the dog-cart, caused by the 
plunging of the horse, irritated beyond 
endurance by the flicking of his lordship’s 
whip. 

Ina few moments they arrived at the 
lodge leading to Lydoote, and passing un- 
derneath the gateway drove*through a 
magnificent avenue to the house, 

The alterations were nearly completed, 
and the upholsterers were rapidly decorat- 
ing and furnishing the place. 

It was a magnificent old house, and prom- 
ised to be a remarkably comfortable one; 
and the major’s heart swelled in bis bosom 
as he thought that his daughter would 
some day be its mistress. 

The earl threw the reins to the groom 
and got down, and at once commenced to 
bully the workmen. 

When he got tired of that he conde- 
scended to enter tne hall. 

Reminders of the old family still re. 
mained in the shape of flags and banners, 
but his lordship had caused the Carr-Lyon 
arms, carved and emblazoned, to be fas- 
tened to the old walls wherever there was 
roow for it, anda picture of himself sus- 
pended in the centre of the hall, 

“Beautiful place!’’ exclaimed the major, 
as be followed his lordship trom room to 
room. ‘Does you infinite credit, my dear 
fellow,’”? he added, ignoring the tact that 
the alternations and improvements were 
the result of his suggestions, 

“So it ought to be,” retorted his lordship, 
“costs money enough.”’ 

“Money well laid out,” said the major 
smoothly. ‘Here is a drawing-room fit for 
a prince.” 

Lord Carr-Lyon looked round the mag- 
nificent apartment sullenly. 

“it’s well enough,” he said. “Why 
didn’t Kate come and look at it to-day. 
Do you know why I’ve gone to all this ex- 
pense? Just because you said you thought 
she’d like a place in Sandford: and now she 
will scarcely saya kind word to me, I 
wish I was dead!’’ 

They had reached the smoking-room as 
he said this; a spacious, room decorated in 
the latest fashion, with velvet iounges and 





easy chairs suflicient to satisfy the soul of 
the most 6xacting sy barite, 

The major shut the door after him. and 
laced the stillen-faced master of al! this 


] Oomfort and lux iry 
“My dear Carr-Lyon,’’ be said, eyeing 
nim with a half smile that was rather sour, 


‘4¢ seems to me that you are rether unrea- 
sonable. You wish you were dead! Well, 
it’s almost the only thing you’ve got to 
wish for, for Fortune has showered every- 
thing else on you! My dear fellow, what’s 
the matter with you? Why, five months 
ago you were hanging about Boulogne 
with scarcely half asou in your pocket, 
with as little chance of coming into the 
Carr-Lyon titie and money as—!I had. 
Then all ofa sudden the old earl dies, 
and the same week the nexi two heirs 
are wrecked off the coast of Normandy, 
and the only man between you and the 
title is—is’’—the major’s voice taltered 
alightly—‘*is a certain Desmond Oarr-Lyon 
” 

The earl puffed at the cigar which he had 
lighted, and bis face changed color. 

“And he’s dead. You swore it yourseli, 
you know,” he said, 

“Certainly,” assented the major smootb- 
ly. “Ihe Desmond Carr-Lyon who stood 
between you and the title is dead! I swore 
to it, as you say; I swore that I saw him 
die out in Nevada, and that I helped to 
bury him.”’ 

“And he is dead?’ said his lordship, 
glaring sideways on the major. 

“Oertainly; he is as dead asa herring. 
But just think, my dear fellow, how difter- 
ently you would have been placed if—it 
this Desmond Carr-Lyon should bappen to 
have lived! You wouldn’t have been the 
earl, there would bave been nothing of 
this’’—and he waved his hand round the 
apartment comprehensively —‘“and you 
would still have been at Boulogne, trying 
to exist op thirty shillings a week. Now, 
really, I don’t think you have anything to 
complain of—you bave everything you 
want——’”’ 

, ene Kate,”’ said his lordship sul- 
enly. 

“And you shall have her all in good 
time, my dear fellow,” said the major, pat- 
ting him on the back. “You put your 
trust in me, my dear boy! 1 know Kate, 
and how to manage her. Give her time 
and she’ll come round like like anything. 
And now let us go Over the rest of your 
house,’’ 

Somewhat cheered by the exordium, his 
lordship accompanied the major over the 
rest of the house, 

“I like it better than that beastly Cares 
ford,” he said, referring to the ancestral 
home of the Carr-Lyons down in Berk- 
sbire. ‘It’s grimy as a prison, and “the 
beastly portraits on the walls seem to grin 
and gloat like ghosts. Look here, major, 
I’\l make the place a perfect palace, if I 
spend half I’m worth on it. And you tell 
Kate that ifthere is anything she fancies, 
11] have it done; J will, by Heaven! There 
is nothing I won’t do for her! Let’s go 
now; I’m sick of it this morning.’’ 

Much to the relief of the workmen, his 
lordship went through the hall towards 
the dog-cart, but as he was mounting, a 
man came and asked him something about 
the garden. 

With an oath, his lordship took his foot 
off the step and followed him, calling to 
the major. 

“Ive the new shrubbery, my lord,” said 
the gardener, as he led the way down the 
avenue. ‘I’d like to know whether you'll 
have it running to the east or west.” 

Cursing the shrubbery and the gardener, 
his lordship, followed by the major, went 
down the drive. 

They were all three talking, when, look. 
ing up, the major saw a woman standing 
near the lodge. 

“What a deuced good-looking woman, 
Oarr-Lyon,”’ he said, peering at her. ‘J 
wooder who she is?”’ 

His lordsbip, whose back happened to be 
turned, swung round. 

““W here?—who?”’ he asked impatiently; 
then, as he saw the woman, he shrank 
back a step and clutched the iron railing 
that ran along the drive. 

[TO BB OONTINUBD. | 
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TH¥ BLIND.—One of the moat intelligent 
inmates of « blind asylum who came into 
the world blind, says that he never dreams 
of the things he has read about, and never 
dreams of anything or persons with which 
he bas not in some way come in personal 
contact. He dreams of music, of the voices 
of persons he knows, of such incidents as 
might happen atthe home or some place 
in which be has actually been, but never of 
incidents in other places or in other lands. 
Even although he has read descriptions of 
localities, of natural beauties, of the appear- 





ance of a street or a city, no idea of what 

they look like comes to him in the fancies 

f his slee; Phere is a class of blind peo 

pie who Decome [ , wnen ing Sucn 
| people never dream of any scene or object | 

what have remained in the memory trom 


what they saw before they became blind. 





Bric-a-Brac, 


In Pensia.--Asa rule, classes in Persia 
do not mingle in marriage, the sons of mer- 
chants wed merchants’ daughters, the 
young tradesman mates with his like, and 
so do the members of the servants and sol- 
dier classes. But in Persia, as everywhere 
else, extraordinary personal attractions 
soon become known and have their advan- 
tage. The mother of the king’s eldest, and 
the tavorite son, was the daughter of a mil- 
ler, who caught the shah’s eye while wash - 
ing clothes on the brookside. 

Or Great VaLus.—Salt water lakes 
abound in Southern Africa, but a famous 
traveler reiates that in the interior distrites, 
where salt is exceedingly scarce, it was re- 
garded asa great luxury. He tells that h8 
trequently met little naked children suck. 
ing lumps of ruck-salt like sugar-candy. 
To say of a man in that region thet he eats 
salt for bis dinner was to signify that he 
was a person of wealth and position. In 
Abyssinia, and no wonder, salt ranks as « 
precious metal, which it is; and there, as in 
other parts of interior Africa, is used as 
money is used in other countries—it is a 
medium of exchange. An eminent profes- 
sor, indeed, on this ground, traces the verb 
“sell” itself to the root ‘“sait.”” 

Tus Mo.rine SPipsr.—When a spl- 
der is preparing to molt it stops eating tor 
several days, and fastens itself by « short 
line of wep to one of the main lines of its 
snares, which holds it firmly while it pro- 
ceeds to undress, The skin cracks all round 
the thorax, and is held all around the front 
edge. Next the abdomen is uncovered. 
Now comes the struggle to tree the legs; it 
works and kicks vigorously and seems to 
have very hard work. But continued per- 
out of its old dress;and it seems almost 
severance of about fifteen minutes, brings it 
lifeless, and is limpand helpless for several 
minutes, But it gradually conres to life, 
and seems brighter and prettier than be- 
tore. 

Worp Gams.—A new game is played 
with letters turned face downwards in a 
small open space in the centre, called; the 
pool; all receive an equal number of letters, 
The first player takes a letter from any part 
of the table, and if hé can form a word he 
places it in front of him and draws again, 
if not, he says ‘‘pass,’’ and puta the letter 
in the pool. Every word tormed entitles 
to another draw. I, O, and A are classed 
as words, The next player takes a letter 
ap, and if be can form a combination with 
that letter, his, neighbors worda, or the let- 
ters in the pool, he makes it for himselt, 
and draws again. Ten words form the 
game, which grows very exeiting, as many 
of the players have word after word taken 
away from them when near the goal, 


THe Hinpoo Styutz.—The Hindoo ag- 
riculturist reaps with an iron blade aix 
inches long, an inch wide, and curved like 
asickle, He squatson his heels, cuts a 
bandtul, lays it down, and without rising 
oft bis heels, waddiles torward an cuts an- 
other. In twelve days he cuts an acre, 
and receives five cents a day, boarding 
himself. When he wants to thrash his 
grain he drives a stake into the ground, 
spreads his grain around it, ties a rope to 
his bull’s borns, and then to the stake, and 
drives it around and around till the straw 
is trampled very fine, This is given to the 
cattle after the wheat is separated. For- 
signers have introduced thrashing tma- 
chines, but the Hindoos wfll have none of 
them. They think the cattle would not 
eat the straw because it is broken instead 
ot trampled fiat. 

W EARING HATs. —Throughout the medi- 
val times the wearing of a hat was re- 
garded asa mark of rank and distinction. 
The caprices of fashion in hats during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth may be under- 
stood from ‘Stubbs’ Anatomie of A buses,”’ 
published about 1555:—“Sometimes they 
use them sharpe on the crowne, pearking 
up like a spire or shaft of a steeple, stand- 
ing a quarter of a yard above the crowne 
of theire heads; some more, some lesse, as 
please the fantasies of their inconstant 
mindes, Another sort have round, some- 
times with one kind of bande, sometimes 
with another; now black, now white, now 
russe, now redde, now greene, now yellow; 
now this; now that; never content with one 
colour or fashion two daies to an end.” 
During the reign of Charles I. the Puritans 
aflected a steeple crown and broad-briimmed 
bat, while the Cavaliers adopted a lower 





| crown and a broader brim ornamented wit 


featbera., l greater tpreadt f brim and 


| &@ greatber Dreadti r were fashiona 


b16 Characteristics of t 


ate in the time of 
Charies II., and the gradual expansion of 
brim led to the device of looping or tying 


up that portion. 
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THE PROTEST. 





BY EK. K. 
You 40 not love me now! 
But one thing ask 1 thee, 
Let me be free, as once | was, 
To roam o'er land and sea. 


You do not love me now! 
*Twere trui\iees to complain; 

But give me what I had of old, 
My peaceful beart again. 


You do not love me now! 
That's past, oh, let it be; 

But what I've lost, youth's feariess faith, 
estore once more lo me. 


And eo wy reeticss heart 
Would break this crue! chain, 

Which binds its throbbing, soaring !ife, 
To mortal love and pain. 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘OTRANGERS #TILL,”’ 





‘“‘PRINCK AND PEKASANT,”” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF KOCKBY,"’ “‘A 


WOMAN'#41N,’’ ETC, 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 


fT\HE prince bowed, bis face white as death, 
[ bis lips quivering. 

“That is sufficient,” heaald. His eyes 
turned to Margaret. ‘‘Madam, will you for- 
kive me? It was for your sake——” he 


——— 
ith a sob, Margaret put out her hand to 
ritn, 

He took It, bent over it as if to kiss it, 
then, as if he could not trust his forced oom- 
posure another moment, he let it fall and 
strode away. 

Two minutes afterwards Biair and Mar- 
garet and Lottie were left alone. 

What pen could describe the joy which 
fe}] upon those two hearts so long parted 
, worse than death, but now re-united! 

ine shall not attempt it, 

For atime they stood, her head resting 
upon his breast, bis arm holding her tight- 
ly as if he feared that the next moment he 
inight lose ber again. 

oratime they could only speak in 
broken passionate murmurs, and it was not 
until Lottie timidly drew near them that 
Blair led Margaret to a fallen tree and im- 
plored her to tell him how it came to pass 
that she, whom be had fnourned as dead, 
was now again in bis arma, 

For an bour they sat, while with many 
breaks and much faltering she told the 
strange story, he listening the while in an 
eimaszement that almost overwhelmed his 
joy. 

He forgot Lottie, forgot that the city had 
awakened into its daily life, and above all, 
he forgot that another woman claimed to be 
hie wife; that, at no great distance, Violet 
(draham was awaiting him! 

It came upon hiin suddenly, #0 suddenly 
that be almost sprang to his feet with a cry 
of terror and agony. 

“Oh, Blair,be calm!’’ said Margaret,oling- 
ing to him, for she thoughtthat he nad sud- 
denly realized who it was that had wrecked 
their lives, though she had cautiously and 
ca éfully refrained from mentioning Austin 
Ambrose, “Be oalm, dearest! All our 
trouble is over now! Let him go! What does 
itmatter? Promise me, Blair, my love,my 
husband!’ 

Hie groaned, then started, 

“Let him gol Him! Whor’ 

His wildness frightened her, and she 
would have soothed him and put the ques- 
tion by, but Lottie was within hearing,and 
it was too much for her, 

“Who? Why, Austin Ambrose!”’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Hush, bush!" said Margaret warningly, 
and she heid up her hand haughtily, tor, 
much as Lottie had done to restore her to 
bappinesa,she could not endure the sight of 
her or the sound of her voloe, 

“Hush!” exclaimed Lottie, half indig- 
nantly. “What! are you going to let bim go 
on trusting that wolf in sheep's clothing 
any longer? Why, it’s past reason! Give 
nitn a loophole, and he'll ruin everything 
yet! I know him and you don’t, no,netther 
of you, and Blair—1l mean Lord Ferrers— 
least of all. Why, wy lord, you two would 
never have been parted but be Austin Ain- 
brose!"’ 

“Austin! Auastin!’’ echoed Blair. 

Then Lottie poured out the story of her 
Villainy and her weakness. QOutit came, 
despite Margaret's comuiands and entrea- 
es, and,like a lava torrent,is seared Blair's 
beart. 

White and speechless he listened until, 
= breathless, Lottie oried in oconciu- 

on— 

“And he is down atthe palace still, and 
he’ll ruin everything yet if you don’t crush 
him! Ob! I know what he is! He ts there 
with her——”’ 

“Her! Who?" asked Margaret, bewild- 
ered, 

Lottie stopped sbort and looked aghast. 
She had forgotten Violet Graham, the wo- 
man who stood before the world as 
the Countess of Ferrers, as Hlair’s lawful 
wife, 

Blair held up bis hand. 


“Not a word more!” he said. ‘io now, 
Lottie. I—I will send for you, or see you 
later.”’ 

Lottie hung ber head and left them, and 
for a few minutes Blair sat ailent, feeling as 
f some fiend had dashed the uy f joy 
from his lips agalb. 


How was heto tell this lovely angel 
whose i @ bad never ieft his beart’s 
throne, this lovable woman who clung to 
him as if to sever from him would be death 
to her, how could he tel! ber that, thinking 
her dead, he had taken another woman as 
his wife! 

He could notthen, at that supreme mo 
ment, at any rate. 

He rose with his arm round ner, 

“Dearest,” he said in a whiwper. ‘You 
must go home—to your own home for the 
present———”’ 

Margaret started and looked at bim, then 
her face went white, but she said nothing, 
not one word, 

“For the t,” he repeated, almost 
beside himeeif. ‘In an hour or twol will 
come to you. Teil me where?” 

She told bim falteringly, yet calmly. 

“You can trust me! Sure y you oan trust 
me! Ah, if you knew what it costa me to 
part with you for a single second! Bat it 
mnast be—it must peg nT mene “Be- 
lievein me, trust me, d seangeret, 
ye ~ a a few short hours longer! ou 
will 

She looked up at bim for a second with a 
deep earnestness, then sbe isid her head 
upon bis beart and he kissed her. 

With a consideration and deli pecu- 
liarly Italian, the prince had left bis ‘car- 
riage, and Biair led her to it. 

He stood and watohed it as it drove away, 
witb all that be cared for in life, with tue 

treasure 80 warvellously restored to him, 
then be turned towards the city. 

He seemed to be walking in a dream, 
What was this task that lay before him? He 
was to go to Violet Graham and say: 

“You are no longer my wife—you never 
have been my wife! Begone!” 

It was true he owed her no pity, for she 
had gained her ends by an unscrupulous 
alliance with the traitor who had marred 
and ruined so large a portion of his life; but 
stili—etill—it was from love of him that she 
had sinned! 

And now to goto ber and tell her that 
Nemesis had fallen upon her, and that 
henoeforth she must go before the world a 
thing for scorn to mock at, 

ith Austin Ambrose, Blair kuew how 
todeal; there would be no hesitation there. 
Two or three short words, followed by one 
blow. But Violet—! 
Slowly he made his way to tbe palace. 
Servants were ranning to and iro in the 
vast hall, the sounds of life were filling the 
alr which a short time back was so atill and 
quiet, ; 
He entered the ball and mounted the stair 
with dragging step. 
In the watider his valet stood aside to let 
him pass, and regarded his pale face with 
covert curiosity. 

‘“‘Ia—ia her ladyship down yet?’ askod 
Blair. 

“No, my lord; it is not ber iadyship’s time 
for rising yet.’’ 

Blair glanced at the clock. 

‘*No, no,”’ he said, 

Then his face darkened. 

“Will you go to Mr, Ambrose’s room and 
send him to me?’’ be said, 

“Mr. Ambrose bas gone intothe city, and 
has not returned yet, my lord,” said the 
man, “I thought your lordship knew 


“Waitin the hall until he returns, and 
ask him to come to me,” said Blair. 

He passed on and entered Violet’s bou- 
doir, Hits note Jay on the table where she 
had left it, and he tore it in pieces 
and dropped it on the fire, Then he paced 
to and fro, stopping t listen now and 

ain. 

All was still in Violet’s room, and he be- 
gan to ask himeelf the question if it was ne- 
oessary for him to see her, 

Could be not write and tell her all that he 
bud disoovered; could he not break it to her 
in some way? 

W by should he not leave the place with 
Margaret alone, within an hour or two, and 
see Violet no more? 

But his spirit rebelled against the sug- 
gestion, t seemed unmanly and un- 
worthy. No, be would go through with his 
task to the bitter end. 

First Violet, then the other conspirator, 
Austin Ambrose, Still he waited. The 
hands of the cloc« toiled round the dial,and 
chimed the hour. 

With a start be nerved himself and 
knocked at the door. No response followed, 
and he knocked again and again, more 
loudly, Then he opened the door and en- 
tered, 

The next instant he staggered back with 
acry of horror, 

Stretobed upon the bed was the woman 
he had made nis wife, and lying at her feet 
was the man who had been at once her 
dupe and her master, 

As Blair bent over to raise her, he fell 
back shuddering, forhe saw that she was 
dead! Atthe sane instant the white hand 
of the man lying at her feet drop life- 
lessly and slid away. Biair, who had been 
about to strike him, saw asmal! phial lying 
at hie feet. 

Sinall as it was,it had contained sufficient 
poison for Austin Ambrose. It was‘ the 
phtal be had carried in his breast for months 

t, for which be had felt that night when 

é thought that Blair had discovered his 
vitlainy. 

It was for thisthat he had plotted and 
schemed with a heartiess ruthlessness which 
an lago might have envied. 

To find the woman he bad loved and en- 
trapped snatched by Death from his grasp 
in the very hour of bis triumph,and to 
finish his career—a Suicide. 


day in June, the Esri of Ferrers and Mar- 
garet, his wife, were sanding at the open 
window of the drawing-room at Leyton 
Oourt. 

This window commands the best view of 
the drive, and it seemed by the intentness 
with which the two pairs of eyes watched it 
that they were ex ng someone, 

Leyton Court always looks at its best in 
June, and it has never looked better than 
it did this year, for the earl had spent a 

deal of money on the place; ‘‘a small 
rtune,”’ as it was said. 

A new wing had been built; the old part 
of the house redecorated; but above al! and 
beyond all, an addition had been made to 
the picture gallery, which raised it to the 
first rank in England. 

This bad been done ‘‘to pleasure’ Marga- 
ret, the countess, whom the world rightly 
—— as one Of its best and noblest ar- 


This same world, too, hed gone sligntly 
mad over the countess, and would have 
been delighted to make her the sensation 
of the season. 

For, consider! she was not only the wife 
of a wealtny earl, not unly the mistress of 
Leyton Court, but the heroine of as roman- 
tic a history as the modern world knows 
about. 

Even now people did not know the full 
particulars, did not know more than that 
the countess was es to have died, 
and that the ear! bad, in all innocence, mar- 
ried Violet Grabam; and that Violet Gra- 
ham bad died of heart disease at Naples, 
and tbat Austin Ambrose had poisoned 
hiunseif—for love of her. 

All this the world knew, but it was stil! 
ignorant of the details, of the diabolical plot 
which Austin Ambrose had weaved, and 80 
nearly successfully. 

But it knew enough to make Margaret a 
‘#ensation,’’ and it was quite prepared to 
meet her in salons and bali-rooms, and point 
at ber in the park, and fight for introduco- 
tions to her, and intrigue to get her to iw 
conoerts and dinner- ea. 

But Margaret had declined to be made a 
sensation of. Immediatelv after the trag- 
edy at the palace in Naples, both she and 
Blair disappeared, oot together, as the werld 
hinted, but separately; and it was only 
through the appearance of her pictures in 
the various European galleries that people 
were made aware of her existence. 

For months Margaret lived in a seclusion 

as impenetrable as that of a Trappist, and it 
was not until Blair had fallen il) and sent 
for her that she had gone to him. 
Then the rumor went round that Leyton 
Court was being done up, and that the ear! 
and countess were going to live there j ast 
like an ordinary couple who had not been 
the hero and heroine of romance, 

“I hope they won’t be late,’’ said Blair, 
looking at his watch and then staring down 
the drive. 

“The trains are always late—unless you 
want to catch them, then they are fatally 
punctual!’’ said Margaret. ‘1 feel as if I 
were growing old waiting for them!” 

He turned and looked at her with that 
sinile of combined devotion and admiration 
whico the man wears who is husband and 
lover. . 

“You don’t look very old, Madge,” he 
said. “In my eyes you seem younger than 
when I saw you first. What is it you use? 
Some magical cosmetic, eh?’’ 

‘I don’t generally tell my toilet secrets, 
but I will just this once. It is a capital 
preparation, Blair, and, but that you look 
so ridiculously boyish yourself, I’d reo- 
ommend you to useit. It is ‘Cosmetique 
de Felicite’——” 

“Which, translated, means——? You 
know tbat 1 don’t know two words of 
French.’’ 

“Which, translated, means ‘Cosmetic of 
Happiness,’ you ignorant young man!’’ and 
are stole a little closer and looked up at 
him invitingly. 

He put his arm round her and kissed her, 
and of course she pretended to be indig- 
nant, 

“Right before the window, and these peo- 
ple likely to come at any moment, sir!’’ 
she exclaimed, 

“TI wish they would come,’ he said. ‘I 
hate waiting for people, Let us go out and 
meet them?’’ 

‘“‘Very well!’’ she responded, and dashed 
off for ber hat. 

{n two minutes they were walking down 
the avenue side by side, and they had not 
get very far pefore the Court carriage came 

owling up the smooth road. 

“There they are, Blair! Hold up vour 
hand or they’il pass us! Florence! Flor- 
ence!"’ 

At the seund of her musical voice a girl- 
ish head appeared at the carriage window, 
and a girlish voice shouted an eager greet- 


ing. 

Bue coachman, looking rather scandal- 
ized at this want of ceremony, pulled up, 
and Prince Rivani and the Princess Flor- 
ence sprang out. 

The two mep shook hands warmly, esch 
looking into the other’s face with at 
frank, steady glance which denotes stadnch 
friendship; and the two girls embrace, and 
laugh, and almost cry in a breath. 

“Oh, you dear creatare!’’ exclaimed the 
princess, ‘‘Isn’t this just like you to come 
to meet us? And we thought it was only a 
young eouple love-making as they strolled 
along, for you had got hold of each otner’s 
hand, just like two sweethearts; did you 
know that?” : 

Margaret blushed. 

‘We are two sweethearts,”’ she whispered 

















| CHAPTER XXXV 
BOUT twelve months alter what the | 
\ newspapers called ‘The Mystery in 
p id Al - “ 
i Hign Life at Naples,’’ on a very bright 


almost piteousl y. 
| Then she turned to the prince, who was 
waiting for his share of the greeting 
The prince looked older than when we 
Saw him last, but es he took Margaret’s 
band in his and preased it warmly, he was 


able to meet her clear biue eyes without a 
touch of embarrassment or reserve. ° 
Good blood has many advantages over 
the ignobie sort, and not the least is the 

power to conquer self, 

In the twelve months that had paseed 
since he stood te Blair, and tried to 
take his life, Prince Rivanit had fought a 
sterner fight even than that memorable one 
at Naples; he fought with a which 
had threatened to absorb his life, and he 
had conquered so completely that he could 
return the gentile pressure of Margaret's 
hand witb one of brotherly affection. 

“If I cannot have her for ioverand wife,” 
he had sworn to himself, ‘at least I will 
have her for triend!”’ 

It was a noble and unselfish vow, and he 
bad fought for strength until be had ac- 
er it. 

“And now, when you can tear yourselves 
apart you two,” said Blair, with a smile, ad- 
dressing the two ladies, who d yed a 
great disposition to linger under 
and talk for the remainder of their lives; 
‘*perbaps we'd better go to the bouse.”’ 

“And what a lovely piace it ia!” the prin- 
cess exclaimed. “I always thought the 
Villa Capri the most beautiful house in the 
world, but itis hovel compared to this! 
Ob, bow happy you must be, dear!’’ she 
added in a whisper. 

‘““Yes,’”’ said Margaret, with her quiet 
smile; “yes, I am very fond of the Court, 
butI think Iam happy because 1 am the 
wite of its master!’’ 

Florence gianced at Blair as he strode 
along beside the prince in earnest conver- 
sation, 

‘What a splendid fellow he is dear,” she 
said, in a low voice, not ajtogether free from 
awe. ‘Do you know, if I weren’t so fond 
of him—you aren’t jealous?—I tnink I 
should be a little afraid of him. The stories 
we are always hearing about him since we 
came to England! Il is always how Lord 
Blair—they alwaysacail him Biair—rode in 
such and such a race, and how he swam 
such and such ariver, and fought such a 
man, and how lovely and famous the 
Countess of Ferrers had become! Why, 
when some people heard we were coming 
to stay with they looked at us as if we 
were going down to Windsor Castie!’’ 

Margaret laughed with ali her old light- 
bh ness, 

‘You always were a terrible flatterer, Flo- 
rence!”’ she said. 

‘Now, that’s a shame, for it prevents me 
saying what I was going to remark; but I’i1 
say ital! thesame, Margaret, do you know 
that I should scarcely have known either 
of you?”’ 
Really? 
yrey!”’ 
“You bave both grown #0 ridicplanely 
young!”’ retorted the princess emphatically. 
“I don’t mean that you ever looked old, 
that’s absurd, of course; but you were 80 
grave and quietand sad. Don’t you re- 
member the first day 1 saw you I said you 
reminded me of mamma? That you were 
so—so—whbat isthe word you English are 
so fond off—so sober! hat’s all! And 
now you speak and laugh like a young girl 

n!”’ 

And Margaret answered her almost as she 
had answered Blair. 

“Do I, dear? It must be because I am so 
happy!” 

And indeed it was a very happy little 
party in the small dining room that 
night. 

Blair was liketheold Blair, full of stories 
of his wild youth, ready with the old light 
laughter; just the same Blair who used to 
win the hearts of old and young in the time 
before Austin Ambrose had commenced to 
set his snares. 

They were so merry in a wise fasbion, 80 
lighthearted, that they had forgotten the 
past entirely; and it was not until the two 
ladies had left the room—the princess be- 
seechingthetwo gentlemen not to leave 
them alone in the drawing-room too long, 
in case they sbould quarrel—tbat Blair 
grew suddenly quiet. 

“*T can’t tell you how | have looked for- 
ward tothis visit, Kivani,” he said. ‘'! 
have been looking torward to it since that 
day in Florence when we shook hands at 
parting, and you promised to come and 
stay with us,”’ 

“T am very glad to come,” said the 

rince, with sincere earnestness, ‘Glad- 

er still to see you so well—and the 
countess,’’ 

“You think she looka well?”’ said Blair, 
his face lighting up at once, 

“She looks the picture of a, health 
and happiness,’’ said the prince quietly, 
‘and more beautiful—you will pardon me? 
—than ever in my eyes.’”’ 

“And in mine, old fellow!’’ said Blair, 
holding out bis hand. 

There was silence after that significant 
meeting of the pais, then Blair said: 

“Any news?’ 

The prince was silent a moment, 

“No, not much,”’ he answered, after a 
pause. “All you wished done [ have car- 
ried out.’”’ 

He referred to two graves in the ceme- 
very at Naples which he had undertaken to 
keep in order—two graves covered with 
huge siabe of black marble, one bearing 
the initials “‘A. A.’’ and the other ‘‘V, (,”’ 

Blair nodded, and his face grew cioudy 
for a moment. 

“And Lottie?”’ 

“Lottie doesn’t need your generous as- 
sistance any longer,’’ said the prinoe, with 
asmilie, “She is now one of the most fa. 
mous young ladies in Italy. I forgot to 
send you the paper oontaining the account 
of ber great success in the new spectacular 
play’—he had not forgotten, but had re 
membered with some consideration that the 


We have both grown so 





paper would only recall the past and ita old 
bitterneas!—she took them by storm, I as 

































































sure you, and for weeks our volatile people 
were raving about ber; for that matter they 
are raving still,” and he laughed. 

Biair smiled, but his face was still 
clouded, and the prince laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Biair, forgive me, but I think the time 
has now come when the may be al- 
lowed to bury its dead. That it may do so 
the more compietely I want you and 
Lady Ferrers to assist me in a short cere- 
mony. 

z looked at him toentingy. 

ill ask ber ladyship if she will 
kindly me roucd her studio?” said 
the prince gravely. ‘She knows how de- 
voted I am to the art of which she is so 


great a m 

“Certainly,” said Blair rising, and atill 

azied. 

They pee _ Se Gonmingcoemn where 
M and the princess were sitting very 
Toul cansteenam’ Blair whispered a few 
words to 

She got up directly and drew the prin- 

’s arm through her own. 

“Follow me,” she asid; and she led them 
to the magnificent studio which Blair had 
built for her. 

Here, amongst costly pictures and rare 
statues gleaming inthe reflected light of 
antique curtains of deep reds and blues of 
oriental dyes, she showed them her latest 
work, 

‘Beautiful!’ exclaimed ths prince. 
“Beautifull Ablif Alfero could but be 
here! Do you know what he said when 
[ told him that 1 was coming to see 
you?” 

‘*No,’’ said Margaret; ‘‘but everythin 
was kind and thoughtiul, lam sure,’ 
added. 

**He told me to convey his devotion to 
you, and say that he looked forward to the 
hour when he should be able to kiss your 
hand; then he sighed and added, ‘and tell 
her not to forget that she is an artist as wel! 
as a great English lady. Anybody can be 
a countess, but Heaven only seuds us such 
a painter as she is at long intervals, Tell 
her to put the paint brush and the palette 
first and ber coronet afterwards!’ ”’ 

‘That was like bim!’’ said Margaret soft- 
ly. “How much! owe him! You shall 
take my answer back, prince. But, see; do 
you think I have been idle?” and she look- 
ed modestly at the pictures on the wall and 
on the oasel. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘No,’’ then he was ailent 
a minute; “but there is one thing I wish 
you would do—it is for yourself. I want 
you to aiter a picture of yours I nave 

ot.”’ 

“Really!” she cried eagerly. 
1 wil!” 

“Thanks!” he said very gravely. ‘I 
knew you would not refuse me, I will 
xo and fetch it, for I bave brought it with 
ine.” 

He left the room, and the other three 
waited expectantly. 

While he was gone, Margaret took up her 
parents aud brusb,and absently began mix- 
ng some colors, 

e re-entered the ed gg | with a 
canvas-enciosed case, and, unlocking it, 
placed upon the easel the famous picture of 
the Long Rock. 

Blair uttered an exclamaticn, but Mar- 
aaret stood and regarded it in silence,though 
her face was pale. 

‘“‘] want you to alter this for me,” said the 
prince gravely and gently. “Can you not 
guess now?’’ 

She looked up at him inquiringly, then, 
reading bis meaning in his eyes, she took 
up 8 large brusb, filed it with biack paint, 
and in another minute the picture had dis- 
appeared! 

‘lorence uttered an exclamation of dis- 
— but the prince inclined his head, and 
as Margaret turned and hid her face on 
Blair’s breast, he said: 

“That is what I wanted. Now,in deed 
and in truth, my friends, we may say that 
the past is blotted out; not even the shadow 
of it can mar the happiness of your future; 
a future made bright with alove that has 
been tried in the furnace and found not 
wanting.’”’ 

And this is the reason why Lady Fer- 
rere’ great masterpiece, which set all Italy 
talkiag and made ber famous, can never be 
found, and some art critics are beginning to 
doubt whether, after all, it could have been 
80 good as Signor Alferoand others deciar- 
ed it to have been: and whether some of 
her later pictures, wuich deai with the 
bright sideof nature, may not be far better 
than the mysterious work which has disap- 
peared 80 Strangely. 


[THE END.] 
-—-—-———— ear acer —— 
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“Of course 


Fasuion NoTE.—Engagement rings are 
a8 popular a8 ever, Sometimes they are 
set with diamonds, and sometimes they are 
set on the snowy finger with a kiss. They 
are generally warranted to wear a long 
time, but sone young ladies wear out as 
many a8 six different rings in one season, 
Gentlemen, however, with care, can use 
the same ring through several seasons, It 
is advisable to have a hole bored in the 
centre to put the finger through, 

— 


sa —— 


HAIRPINS.—Wherever you see cigare 
ashes lying you may know thata man bas 
been round, Whenever you perceive a 
bairpin on the floor,you infer that a woman 
bas been near. It is as easy to trace a man 
by his cigar-ashes as a woman by her bair- 
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tresses have sustained, There is one pieas- 
ing fact, however, connected with ns 

ich has never been given to the world 
in general. Itisthis: When a youtn fails 
to obtain from the girl he loves the slightest 
pledge ot her esteein he generally picks up 
and cherishes a stray hairpin which he has 
seen falling from ber locks, Henoe the 
phrase expressive of ioyaity to the loved 
one, ‘*Tnat’s the sort of hairpin I am!” 


——- 3 


The Ivydene Scandal 


BY G@,. Te. K. 





AVE you heard? Grace Osborne has run 
away from her husband?” 
‘‘What!’’ I cried, incredulously, yet 
fuilof dismay. “Grace?” 
“Yes, my dear Miss Templeton, I have 
been so anxious for those stupid people to 
go, that I might tell you, I fancied youdid 


not know.” 

Certainly { did not. I sat dismayed, ap- 

lled at the news, which | could not as yet 

lieve. 

My informant was one of those persons 
whose whole time seems devoted to prying 
into other persons’ affairs, and r ling 
what they see tw the world. 

She had dropped in to my five-o’clock 
tea, and I am sure had sat on thorns lest 
two not very intereatin poast py guests pre- 
ent before her shou have had the 
intelligence also and communicated it 
first, 

Why she had not spoken it out herseli I 
cannot tell, unless it was that she 
knew I very much liked Grace; or 
that, having butthe barest particulars at 
present, she feared starting others upon the 

rying track she desired herself alone tc 

ollow. 

It is wonderful the importance poo 
seem to feel they derive trom spreading 
scandal, 

“How do you know Grace Osborne has 
done this, Mrs, Burleigh?” 1 asked. 

“One ol! the maids at Ivydene told my 
maid not an hour ago,’’ she replied. ‘This 
morning Mrs. Osborne went out before 
breakfast, which was next waiting for her 
ever so long, but she never came back. 
Then ber maid found a letter in her dress- 
ipg-room addressed to ber husband, which, 
when he read, made him turn as red 
as scarlet, and as dark as a thunder- 
cloud, 

‘‘Tnen he ordered the breakfast to be 
taken away; and when tne cook asked 
about dinner,said none would be required; 
Mrs. Osborne had gone and was not coming 
back,”’ 

That was all my informant knew, and 
having pecked and hovered over, and puli- 
ed it into very sbreds, at last, much to my 
relief, Huttered off to spread the news else- 
where, leaving mealone. 

Grace Osborne left ber husband to whom 
ae ae not been quite a year mar- 
ri 

I could not credit it; she so good,so pretty, 
and so—almost severely truthful. 

“Of what could sie have been dream- 
ing?’ I exclaimed to myself. “A penniless 
orphan nearly, with so gad a yhow could 
She have even conceived her lot would have 
fallen into such pleasant places as the be- 
coming mistress of lvydene, and the wife 
of so fine and bandsome a man, 80 devoted 
a jover, as Harry Osborne! She bad drawn 
a priz3, and thus forieited it. Ob! itis ail 
nonsense!”’ | cried, rising from my seat. 
‘They way bave bad a little tiff, but Grace 
run away irom—left her busband—it isn’t 
true.”’ 

I had approached the window whliie 
speaking this soliloquy, and now saw my 
brother Ralph advancing across the lawn. 
He had, | was aware, just returned from 
the town; 80, Stepping out of the open 
giass doors, I went to meet him, say- 
ing: 

‘Ralph, have you beard the news?” 

He litted nis face, and it was marked by 
deep seriousness, 

“Do you mean about Grace Osborne, 
Effice?”’ he asked. 


‘*Yeou,’’ I gasped. ‘It is, then, true?’”’ 


“That she has left her busband? 1 fear 
s0—that is—I wean—I know so!”’ 

**-How?’’ I inquired. 

‘*] met Osborne bimself,"’ proceeded 


talph; ‘‘we were on horseback—I did not 
observe the strange lock upon his tace,aaod, 
as usual, asked afper Mra, Osborne,”’ 

‘She was very well when I last saw her,’ 
he replied, curtly. 

‘*Will you give her this mensage reapect- 
ing the new orchid I told ber I would in- 
quire about?’ I beyan, when he sLopped 
ine, Saying, hoarsely: 

***Pardon ine, it way be a very long time 
before I see Mra, Osborne, You may see 
her first,in which case you can deliver your 
Own wwessage, and, if you will,tois from me 
—“That T have gone to the liviera;’’ she 
wil! understand,’ 

** “Good Heaven, Osborne!’ 1 exclaimed, 
noticing his expreseion for the first time. 
‘What bas happenea? There's nothing 
wrong, ia there?’ ”’ 

“*Wrong!” his lips gripped like a vice. 
‘Grace lett Ivydene and me this morning; 
and I aw going abroad,’ 


that she was.far too impulsive to be 
stable, 

It was quite evident that she had never 
loved Harry Osborne, but had wedded him 
for position; and now, finding weaith not 
everything, had gone off with someone 
abe really cared for. 


1 lest my temper at such a belief, 
declaring that I—Grace’s lar friend— 
knew her better than they all did. Be 


cause she had quitted her husband’s roof, 
that was no reason she bad gone with 
somebody else. 

Bat rumor or facts soon showed them 
that they were right—I wrong. 

The v evening before Grace’s flight 
she had been seén talking in the shadow 
of the trees to a man, young, good 
a dark moustache, He had 
been heard by the spy to say: 

“Grace, dear, do nothing rash: think of 
what you oe up!” 

To which she had replied: 

“I will keep my word; notbin 
turn me from it, nothing. hat 
promised I will fulfil. It is beat. Be 
ready to-morrow, and I will meet you and 

th you,” 

She bad kept ber word and gone. 


shall 
I 


Ivydene shut up; the old servant in 
charge knew t Harry Osborne was on 
the Continent—that was all. Of Grace we 


heard nothing. 

A fortnight after I went with Ralph to 
Biarritz. e had been there about a 
week when, walking on the sands, which 
were particularly crowded, who should | 
see coming towards ine but Grace, 

My heart felt to leap to my throat. She 
looked the same, save that I fancied she 
was paler, and her expression pensive and 


She was alone, A moment I hesitated, 
then I resulved to speak to ber. I would 
have the mystery clered up. 

If she were indeed an unfaithful wife, I 
would know it. 

Scarcely, however, had I made two steps 
forward, which was not easy, for the many 
people, than I roeived a tall, handsome 
man, with a black moustache, approach 
ber. 

The sadness in her face was banished by 
at right smile; he drew ber hand familiarly 
on to his arm, and they came on, laughing 
and talking. 

Did I need further proof? No. I turn- 
ed away, ed—disgusted. 

As I did so my eyes and (irace’s met. 
She started; I thought ber color changed. 
Was it with surprise or shame? 

Then she quickened her atep, aa if to 
overtake me; but, with one ould, indignant 
giance at her, I turmed and burried away. 

Two minutes after I met Ralpb. 

‘ Ralph,” I said, *‘we both find Biarritz 
too crowded to be agreeable; let us go to 
Cannes—to-day.”’ 

‘To-day!’’ he ejaculated, in amaze, 

“Yes,” | replied, “Grace is here—with— 
the man.” 

“Greoe!”’ 

I saw him etart and wince. Poor fellow! 
I knew his secret, though he had never 
contessed it, He loved her. 

“You, if that’s so,” he agreed, ‘‘we had 
better leuve.’’ 

We were not sorry, for we were very 
badly accommodated at our hotel, where 
we only paid py the day, boping for some- 
thing better to occur, 

So we made ourarrangements, saw about 
the trains, effected what purchases we 
desired, and returned to have dinner be- 
fore we took our departure. 

I was in a feverish state of excitement to 
getoft. I feared meeting (race, for J now 
felt furious against her. 

On reaching the hotel the waiter said a 
lady had called, and left her card. 

It was Grace’s. Mra, H, Osborne. 
audacity. 

On the back was'written in German: 

“Pray let me see you. Do not judge, 
Ann, until you have heard ali, I cannot 
write it. AtS8I will call again. If you are 
engaged, appvint some time to-morrow tor 
m+ to see you when your brother is absent. 
People may blame, but I hold inyself 
justified.” 

“Audacity indeed!’’ I thought tearing 
the card jin fragmenta. “A oman can 
have no excuse to leave her busband tor 
another’s love,’”’ 

By 8 we were on our way to Cannes, 

A year passed; Ivydene remained stil! 
sbhutup. Harry Osborne had never been 
back to it, and a rumor was afloat that it 
Was going to be letor sold, 

The August flitting arrived, and Kalpb 
and I carried out a long-desired wish— 
namely, to visit Switzerland, 

We were delighted with everything—the 
beauty of the Val d’Aosta; the savage 
grandeur of the Alits Bianeche; the 
inagnificence of the many views of Mont 
Blanc, the unonarch of mountains; and one 
Ae we reached Chamouni by the 
Col de Baline route, 

Here we lost the soft beauties, the wild 
grandeur to which we had been accus- 
tomed, and found ourselves amid fashion 
and civilization, A few imean cottages 
surrounded huge hotels, where one might 
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pins. No one has ever yet been abies to un- 
derstand why a man with arightly balanced 


intellect should prefer dropping bis ashes | 
on thé carpet, excepting on the fallacious 
theory that they iu prove that fabric; ar 
one has ever penetrated the inystery 
why &@ woman shou shed 
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Betore 1 could speak furtber in my 
amx«z6, be bad sbaken my hand from the 
bridie, and dashed on. } 

A hundred yards down the road I ret | 
old Colonel Stimpson; he was full of | 
it. 

Then it wastrue. How heavy my heart 
felt! Had Grace been one of tiny own rela 
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I had gone to the room allotted me when 
Ralpb knocked at my door, On openivg 
it, 1 saw by his face something was the mat- 
ter. 

“Ann,”’ be said, “I have found out who 
is the injured man—Harry Osborne.’’ 

¢ gestions, no!l”’ I exclaimed. 

““Yes—he has no friend here but the man 
who bas saved his life, 1 have sent bim 
our names, and he wishes to see us. 
Come” 

Much agitated, 1 went. And wae this 
to be the sad, sad end of the Ivydene 


scandal? 
Harry Osborne la ly su 
piliows--0 6 arm ay, Perey oP bard, 
| ane breathing made internal injary 
eared. He smiled faintly to welcome 
us. 


But I could scarcely look at him,my eyes 


being attracted to the man who had saved 
his if and who now stood by the win- 
dow. It was tid man I seen with 


race, 
Harry Osborne — his gladness at 
our being there, and prayed us not to quit 
Chamount yet, 

“Don’t leave me alone,” he said, “but— 
my wife, I trust, will soon be here. Did 
you notsay she would, Hubert?” he in- 
quired, turning to the stranger. 

“‘] am certain of it,’’ was the answer. “1 
havesent a telegram—I expect her every 
winute,’”’ 

Whatever did it all mean? I looked trom 
one to the other—when there was a bustle 
outside the door—it opened, and Grace ran 
in. 

“Harry, wnere are you?l—my bhusband— 
my lovel’’ she cried, goipg past without 
seeing us—and the next moment she was 
kneeling by him, weeping ——? 
ly, and covering bis band with k 

Ralph touched my arm and we withdrew 
the man ‘Hubert’ following. 

W hat did it mean? 

An hour later Grace was seated in my 
room, and I was hearing all. 

It appeared—as 1 knew—that Grace’a 
family bad been ruined,and ber mother 
brought to an early grave by ber father’s 
fatal passion for gamblidg. 

The scenes and misery Grace had wit- 
nessed in her youth had caused her Ww take 
a sacred vow that she would never marry a 
man who liked play. 

Hence, before consenting to become Harry 
Osborne’s wife she had asked him concera- 
ing the matter. 

fe had replied, he had played a little 
when younger; but did not care if he never 
touched a card again, Having easily,there- 
fore, extracted a promise from him never 
to gamble, she wedded him. 

K little while before she quitted Ivydene 
she had discovered that not ony had he 
been an inveterate player, but that durin 
his visitto London on business he b 
played night after night for heavy stakes at 
his club. 

‘My horror was extreme,’’ proceeded 
Grace; “not ouly had he oroken his word, 
but I saw misery in the future if be could 
not be cured, loved hiiun--I believed he 
loved ne, I #ent for my step-cousin. Hu- 
bert, from Paris, my only friend, and bade 
him take me to his mother, residing near 
Biarritz I started, leaving a letter tor 
Harry, telling bim thatI had discovered 
the truth, and that I would never return to 
him until he had promised he never would 
@yain gamble, and,to prove his self-control, 
bad passed one year without touching a 
card.’’ 

“And ” 1 queried, as she paused. 

‘He tella me,’’ smiled Grace, through 
her tears, “he was at first furious, 
deterinined to let me go, and started for 
Monte Carlo, with the resolve to play 
until he ruined himself, then take his 
lite. But his better nature, his love tor 
ine, returned before he reached there. He 
knew he had deceived ine, and he made 
a vow to inakeo reparation and to show ine 
I might trust bim againsttemptation, Tne 
whole year be has passed at such places as 
Kaden and Monte Carlo, frequently the 
gambling salons, watechiug the play until 
he was ick Of it; but never playing —no, 





not once—himaelf.”’ 

“And vow?’ I said. 

“Now,” cried (Cirace, with a lovely, 
happy smile, ‘‘we are re-united, never— 


never to part.” 

From that hour ahe took her place by the 
bedside of the husband whom she had 
saved trom the ferce demon—piay; and 
from that hour Harry Osborne began to re- 
cover. 

News was sent for lvydene to be prepared 
forthe hoime-coming of its master and 
inistress, anc Ralpb and I returned with 
them. 

All Underhburet wes astonished and 
puzzled, bul lar ore 80 when there speedily 
followed, as guests at Ivydene, a very 
bandsoiné old lady and her son, tbe latter 
being recognized as the “stranger’’ with 
wuom Grace had been s6en beneath the 
trees, and who was received far more 
warmly by Harry Osborne than even by 
his wife, 





see Parisian wilettes and the London 
newspapers, 

The hotels were pretty full, but in the 
one we entered there was an unusual ex 
citement both indoors and out, It was 
soon explained. 

Tue morning previously @ party of Eng- | 

|; shbmen had attempted the sascent—tuere | 
| bad been an accident—one of the party had | 
Blipped down @ crevasse, and would have 
certainly lost bis ille butfor the re t 
Ludeé6 aod dGarloug #ei![-risk [ mr 
List Lal 

é J f n fe} re, Lal 

n erent € Ww ; 


Hubert Lavoiser waa not as young as 
was thought, being over thirty, Mrs, 
Burleigh bad @ busy time of itto try to find 
outall particulars and heap up the seandal; 
but thé Osbornes were special favorites, and 
curiosity faded on its being known Hubert 
was Grace’s step-cousin; while when I be- 
caine Mrs, Lavoiser the Ivydene scandal! 
died out altogether, 
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OHANGE, 





BY BUSANNA 4, 
ln the wood is silence now, 
Nota bird ite voice can find, 
Note leaf on aay bough 
Rausties to the sighing wind, 
Every tiny twig is bare, 
Outlined In the frosty air. 


It ls well the woods forget 
All the gladness they have known 
Pride of leafy coronet, 
Seent of fow're and song-bird's’ tone. 


Lonely hearts remember yet 
Leving words and light that shone 
But from one beloved brow, 
Ta euch hearts "tie Winter now! 
—— po 


MOTHER HUBBARD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND Vorb,” 





“MADAM'S WARD," THK HOUBK IN 
THE OLOSK,” “WHITK BERRIKS 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 


LOVE,’’ BTO., ETO, 





OHAPTER xX. 


ULDAH got up and put on her hat, 
H laughing and nodding her littie head 

at bim. 

‘Because I feel sure, you know—quite 
sure—that you will have one soen. Ah, I 
do! And — sbouldn’t it be? Mr. Treg- 
eagle is exactiy what you called him just 
now; and Miss Georgiana ia nicer and 
sweeter a thousand times than almost any 
girl. It ia all nonsense that they put inthe 
novels—as if people never fell in love after 
they were boys and giria! So you will have 
avery nice uncle soon!" 

With that Miss Brook kissed Floss—who 
had reappeared, louking very disimal in an 
immaculate pinafore and with brushed hair 
—and, leaving Floas’s father so astonished 
that he bad hardly presence of imind to 
show her to the gate, tripped baok through 
the yellow oornofields to the iables., 

other Hubbard exhibited nosymptomea 
of surprise when she saw Mr, Kyder on the 
grass beneath thesycamore, 

Mies Milroy was just visible through 
the swing gate | ing into the tiny 
orohard, 

She was listening to some occult opinions 
upon the general subject of fruit-growing 
from Mr, og oy for whose wisdom the 
brisk little lady had great rea when her 
a eyes made out her little companion, 
pe mig came through the swing-gate 
qu . 

Mr, Ryder had no time then to say a word 
—hbe oould only take the hand which the 
girl beld eut to him; but he wrung itso hard 
that she almost oried out. 

He looked sullen, moody, gloomy, and 
there was an expression in his black eyes 
which for a moment almost scared even 
Huldah. 

Mise Milroy also noticed bis darkened 
face, Hadbe been quarreling with dear 
Agatha? she asked hin gaily. 

r. Ryder did not like Miss Georgiana, 
shrewdly conscious perhape that she did not 
ike bim,and he gave her only a very short 
indistinct answer, which might have meant 
almost anything. 

When the littie | went into the house 
presently with Mr. Tregeagie, saying that 
she was sure she heard the luncheon-bell, 
Miss Brook asked him calmiy almost the 
same question. 

“Ie anything the matter, Mr. Ryder? Do 
you know, you look positively savage! 1 
bope you don't show such shocking temper 
wo Agatha! Is she quite well?” 

“She ts all rignt.’’ 

The response was given with moet un- 
lover-like indifference, 

“She sent a message to you. She wanta 
you t come over to the Manor and spend a 


day Or two with her if you can. My mo- 
ther bad one of her altacks yesterday, and 
will have to keep her room bor a while, ao- 


cording to the ductor. Agatha finds it rather 
lonely, I suppose—or, atany rate, she says 
s, Asfor me’’—with a doubtful, halt- 
angry glance at the pretty careless face—''! 
am off to town to-night” 

“To town? Really! Is that what you are 
looking # cross about? I should have 
thought you would be rather glad, You 
must have been dreadfully bored here, Mr. 
Kyder, lam sure, We are such stupia, 
humdrum people, don’t you know? All 
but Agatha, of oourse! | uustn’t talk 
treason to you, mustl? I wonder she lets 
you run away from her—it is too bad! Shall 
you be long away?” 
wt really cannot @ay—it is some busi- 
nese,’’ 

Judging from his face,it was not pleasant 
business. 

“A few days, atany rate.” 

**] we@e,’’ 

Huldah nodded. 

“1’ll come to Agatha to morrow—will you 
tell her? I can do justasl like now, you 
know. Afterall, \t is rather niceto be an 
heiresa,”’ 

“Nicer than being Mother Hubbard?” he 
asked suddenly, the question slipping 
out before he realized what ne was eay- 
ing. : 





“Very much nicer,” sbe affirmed very 


promptiy. 
He ad bolder with his intense feeling 
of re Per he had been wise in his 
inadvertence all. 

“You don’t wear the brown cloak now, 


“i sometimes!”’ 


“And you don’t dislike the name I gave 

our" 

“{ love it!’’ she ssid softly. 

Migs Milroy bad reach the verandah, 
and she looked back over her shoulder at 
this juncture. hetaging Of 

“Huldah, my near, you are ng Mr. 
Ryder in to lunch, I hope?”’ 

“Ob, yeal” she auswered; , turning 
to Mr. Ryder—“Did you take the 
trouble to come all this way in the sun to 
bring Agatha’s message, Mr. Ryder? How 
devoted youare!’’ 

You know better than that!” 

Tuey were alone in the path now; and he 
seized and beild her little hand, astonished 
in the midst of his hurry to find how despe- 
rately in earnest he was. 

**] came for the reason that I always come 
for—to see you,” 

He bent bis head until é touched her 
hair. 

“Huldah,I must speak to you—you knew 
I must speak to you.”’ 

There was almost a sneer in his voice as 
he added, ‘*You’re not so innocent that you 
you don’t know that! The sooner it is 
over the better. May i speak to you 
now?” 

‘Really, Mr. Ryder, what in the world 
can you be thinking about?’ 

ith aswift movement she freed her 
hand and ey back, oe up at bin 
with eyes full of innocent wonder and per- 
plexity. 

“Are you by any chance mistaking me 
for Agatha?’’ she said, arching her brows, 
“Speak to me? Certainly you may not— 
now. There is Miss Milroy at the win- 
dow looking at us. You had better come 
in and have some luncheon—don’t you 
think so?” 

“Confound it!” he said, with an angry 
glance towards the window. ‘Hui ° 
wait afew moments! Is it understood 
that I may speak w you when I come 
back?’’ 

Mies Brook glanced up at him coq uettisb- 
ly over her shoulder, 

“Perhaps!”’ she aaid, and was off without 
giving bim the chance of speaking anotber 
word, 

a” + 7 * * 2 


“1 know I’m shockingly bad company, 
Mr. Townsend,” observed Miss Brook de- 
wurely; ‘but | was not aware that 1 could 
be so direfully Ee Don’t sigh so 
dolefully, please! It hurts my feelings! Be- 
sides, 1 don’t pity you a bit!’ 

Huldad had been three days at the Manor; 
for Mrs. Corolyn continued ill and was atili 
oonfined to her room, 

Mr. Ryder had not made his appearance, 
but Phil Townsend had. 

He had nothing to do for a day or two,he 
bad said, when he ap bashfully atew 
hours before, just as thetwo young ladies 
were aitting at their luncheon, and so he 
thought be might as well run down. 

Now the early dinner was over, and Hul- 
dad had sympathetically taken a solitary 
stroll in the rose-garden,and left Mr. Town- 
send and Miss Woodward to entertain each 
other. 

Coming back after a lengthy saunter, 
laudably anxious to see if the other two had 
appreciated her consideration,she was very 
much astonished to meet Agatna hurrying 
out of the room in she was sure, and 
to find Phil standing at the window with 
his back to the light. It was only after 
some minutes of solemn silence that she 
ventured to speak. 

“No; I don’t pity you the least bit!’”’ she 


es 

hil, who had been sighing most woeful- 
ly, rubbed up bis ruddy cropof curly hair, 
and swung round with an air of mingled 
ruefulness and indignation, 

‘I’m sure I don’t know why you should, 
Miss Brook,” he said stiffly. 

“Don’t you?” 

Huldah, looking up at the broad-should- 
ered melancholy-faced young man, and 
laughed at him. 

“I don’t pity you a bit because you are 
making yourself miserable; and I am very 
angry at you because you are making Aga- 
tha #0, Now you know!”’ 

Phil did know—knew what she meant, 
and knew that she had found him out, 
which amazed him of course, He turned a 
vivid red, 

ad | am sure,Miss Brook,I didn’t know you 





He stammered and broke off very hope- 
lesaly. 

She laughed again, nodding her little 
blond bead with a charming air of supe- 
riority. . 

“Of course I know! I know that you are 
fond of Agatha. I’ve known it ever sinoe I 
first saw you ether.’’ 

‘Fond of ber!’’ echoed poor Phil. “That 
doesn’t balf express it! You may say I adore 
her if you like, Who could help it? 
She’s an angel, Miss Brook—by Jove she 
ia!’’ 

‘*That she isn’t,” responded Huldab very 
promptly. “And very giad of it you ought 
wo be. How in the world could you marry 
anangel? She is the dearest and sweetest 
of giris,’’ 

Sbe got up from her low ohair, smiling, 





He bit his lip angrily the moment he had 
spoken; be had never before ailuded to 
those past days at “The ‘ioiden Fiesce,”’ | 
Put, to bis surprise, the blue eyes met his 

WH with the aaimest ei press 


Inagin 
ab.6 





and put ber littie hand kindly upon his 
arin. 

“Mr. Townsend, if you are good, I'l! tell 
you someihing else. Kut come out inw the 
garden, for fear ehe comes back. Mind, 
is something very nice, and you wi ke 

hear it. Let me put on my poor pla 

mak first, thoug! tie ch 


we 


She puton the cloak which she had just 
taken off—the sameshabby oid brown cioak 
in which little Mother Hubbard had run 
— from “The Golden Fleece,” drew the 

with its faded scariet /ining 
over her pretty bead, and they went out to- 
gether. 

It was almost dark, but the full moon 
was rising, dispelling the soft dusk. Phil, 
all eagerness and impetuosity, broke the 
silence before they were a dozen paces 
away from the nouse, 

“What ie it that you have to tell me, Miss 
Broos?”’ he asked anxiously. 

“Wait a moment. You must tell me 
something first. Whathad you been saying 
to make Agatha cry just now?” 

She waited a moment; but noreply came. 
Mr. Townsend continued to stare be- 
fore him with a flushed and trowning 
face. 

“If you won't tell me, I won’t tell 
you,” deciared Mother Hubbard very de- 
Cisively. 

“I bad asked her to marry me,” said the 
poone man unwillingly, but vanquished 

y the threat, “I—l spokeout, 1 couldn’t 
stand it any ionger. hat was the good of 
holding my tongue? She knew bow I felt 
well enough; itcouldn’t do much harm to 
tell her.’’ 

“Although she isen 
queried Huldab quietly. 

‘Hang Ryder!” cried Phil, ‘‘He-—he’s a 
scamp, toat fellow it! Besides, she doesn’t 
care a straw for him!’’ 

‘‘Doesn’t she? Did she tell you so?’”’ 

‘No, But do you think I can’t see? She’d 
not look as sbe bas done lately if she were 
engaged to mo, | know.” 

‘*Wouldn’t she listen to you?” asked Hul- 
dah gravely. 

*“No,’’ groaned Phil, ‘‘she won’t—she 
won’t. She wasn’t angry, as she might 
have been--sne didn’t bully me, She is 
engaged to her cousin,and he is fond of her 
—now could she break off even ifshe wouid? 
She would rather suffer herself than that 
any one else should. And then she began 
to cry, poor dariing! She thinks he is fond 
of her, although 1 believe it’s only tbe 
money be wants;she has given her word, 
and sbe thinks she is bound to marry him. 
She'll doit too! I shall never get ber,” be 
said, with a stamp of the foot and another 
groan. 

“Won't you?’”’ inurmured Miss Brook, 
smiling under her hood, 

Then she said quite gravely, ‘‘Mr, Town- 
send, I’ll tell you now what 1 promised, 
Agatha loves you Just as much as you do 
her, 

“What?”’ cried Phii, suddenly coming to 
a stand-still, nis face beaming. ‘Miss Brook, 
do you mean itt” 

**] do, More than that, she shall promise 
to-night, it you will ask her,to be your 
wite,”’ 

**Who says so?’’ demanded Phill very ab. 
ruptly. 

© was quite dazed, and —< believed 
his eara. He looked down perplexedly at 
the fair face framed in the puckered scarlet 
lining of the old cloak, 

“T uo,’’ said Huldah coolly, nodding her 
head. “Ob, 1 meantit. I am going to sit 
in the summer-house there. Go now, and 
send word to Agatha that I’m there and 
want to speak to her inost particularly. 
When you s6e ber afterwards, you will hear 
what she has to say to you.” 

“T will.” 

Pnil did not understand; but he believed, 
in spite of reason, as he looked at Huldah’s 
earnest faceand heard her earnest voice. 
He had never seen the woman|y side of the 
uttle beauty before, He caugnt holdof her 
band and squeezed it eagerly. 

**You are awfully goou, Miss Brook,"’ be 
said gratefully, with almost boyish basnfal- 
ness. “You are fond of Agatha,-—bless 
ner!--I know; but upon my word I don't 
see why you should trouble to make things 
straight for me.”’ 

“Don’t yon?” 

Her treinuious lips curved into a curious 
ainile. 

“Mr. Townsend, do you remember one 
night-—-never mind when or where--whepn 
you talked about me to Mr. James Ryder?”’ 

Phil started and flushed, astonished be- 
yond measure, but remembering perfectly, 
and plainly showing that he did. 

‘*Because,’’ Huidab went on quietly, her 
blue eyes fixed upon his face, af liatened, 
and I neard what you said. I made two 
resolutions then. One wasthat if ever | 
oould do anything tor you 1 would not tail 
todoit. That’s all! Tell them to send 
Agatha now, please,’’ 

>hil bowed over the little band witb a 
new respect, and hurried away. 

With a little shiver, Huldah drew the oid 
brown cloak closer over ber shining head 
and her white dress, and satdown quietly 
on the summer-douse seat to wait for 
Agatha, 

Almost immediately however she started 
up with afaintcry. A figure,a traveling- 
bay swinging in its hand, was crossing the 
level sweep of gravel towards the bouse, 
The moontight was full upon it; but she 
would have recognized it without that. She 
shuddered; then drew up her head with a 
soft laugh. 

“So,” she said, ‘he has come back at 
last!’’ 


ed to. Mr. Ryder?” 





CHAPTER XI, 


AMES KYDER had come back to tbe 

| Manor a thousand times more perturb- 

ey od, uneasy, and auxious than when he 
uad gone away. 








a rich Ott as catty erred on Comansy he 
could make terms with tormentors for 
a time at least. 

He went on into the dining-room, meet- 
ing no one, and, sitting down, pomred out 
and drauk some wine. 

Then he rang the bell, and asked the at- 
tending servant impatiently where the 
ladies were. 

The mistress was still confined to her 
room, the man said, and Miss Woodward 
Brook was still there; sbe was oat some- 
where in the Mr. Frank—— 

James Ryder did not wait to bear where 
his half-prother was or was not. He took up 
his bat again, and went out into the moon- 
light to look for Huldah. 

She bad given him leave to speak to her, 
and he would do so. What could ber per- 
mission mean but that she would sccept 
him? She was an artless child—she loved 
him, and had to the ugly past. As 
he burried along in the — looking 
out eagerly for her, he wisted that past had 
never been. 

True, sbe had only half as much money 
as Agatha; but, even pressed as he was, he 
would rather take ber with fifteen thousand 
pounds than any other woman with thrice 
that sum. 

His beart beat faster as he recognized the 
figure in the Mother Hubbard cloa* seated 
in the shadow of the little dark summer- 
house where the moon’s rays bardly pene- 
trated. 

It was odd that she should have put on 
that cloak to-night, he thought, as he ad- 
vanoed hastily. 

He was #0 tormented with fierce anxiety, 
se driven and beset, and so earnest too, that 
he hardly knew what he said to her. He 
gave her no time to rise and greet him— 
he did not wait for an introductory 
word. 

A while ago he would have scoffed at the 
notion that he would ever plead to a wo- 
man as he pleaded now. 

He loved her—she knew he ioved her; 
his engagement to Agatha wasa mockery, 
a misery; ne bad never cared for bis cousin 
it should be broken off. Had he not been 
tempted by her money, it would never 
have been. 

He was so confident that in spite of his 
horrible anxiety he even dared to speak 
only of the past to ber, 

She bad loved him then,in those old days 
at “The Golden Fleece,’”’ and surely, she 
loved him now, when he loved her as he 
had never dreamed of loving! 

He paused, looking at ber anxiously,and 
tried toseize the hand that ciasped the 
cloak together under her chin. She rose 
piney anny | his band aside, and the 
hood felt trom ber bead and showed him 
Agatha’s face, very white in the moonlight, 
with eyes fixed upon him with bitter con- 
tempt and scorn. 

He looked at her speechless, with a hor- 
rible sense of ruin, of being hopelessly lost 
and baffied; and she looked at him, a smile 
slowly curving ber li 

“You are & ifttle mistekeu Mr. Ryder,” 
she said; ‘‘tyou have uttered your plead. 
ings, your protestations to the wrong per- 
son. I am glad that your mistake give me 
the opportunity of freeing you from your 
engagement to me. G od-night!”’ 

retty gentie Agatha bad never before 
displayed so much dignity. She would 
have swept away; but he stood before her 
and stopped ber, 

His rage, his sure knowledge that he was 
foiled, that he had lost the game, that noth- 
ing could prevent his ruin, got the better of 
ail prudence, 


“This is a plot,’’ he oried savagely—‘‘a 
vile plot between you to ruin me!’ 

“It is no plot, Mr. Ryder.” 

It was not Ayatna who spoke, but Hul- 
dah, who stepped between then with spark- 
ling defiant eyes, 

“If you had waited a moment before 
your declaration, you would not have mie- 
taken Agatha forme merely because she 
had put on my cloak; but even that would 
not have saved you, for she knows ali that 
bas occurred in the tand all that has 
taken place lately. I have told her, and ste 
has believed me, altnough I never hoped to 
convict you as plainty as you have ocon- 
victed yourseif. Paying court to two girls 
at once for their money is very clever; but 
you have been a littie too clever, you 
8e@,’’ 

She laughed a little laugh, the cadence of 
which maddened him, and looked up at 
Mies Wood ward. 

“Will you goin before me, Agatha? I 
have just a word or two more to say to Mr, 
Ryder. Be kind to somebody who is wait- 
ing tor you, won't you?’’ 

She kissed her, Agatha blushingly return- 
ing the kiss and gliding away. James 
Ryder stood leaning against the sumwmer- 
house, scowling with downcast eyes, biting 
his under-lip savagely. 

Huldah locked at him with a gleeful 
triumpbant smile curling her red lips, and 
stooped and coolly picked up her cloak, 
which Agatha had /eét fall. 

“I only want to tell you,Mr. Kyder,’’ she 
said, with coo! indifference, ‘that I thank 

ou for falling so easily into the little trap 
I set for you. I really do! You have been 
most accommodating. I always meant to 
set it for you fromthe moment I knew 
you were Mise Wood ward’s lover, and that 
she didn’t care for you, although 1] never 
expected to have fifteen thousand pounds 
and a prospect of more to bait it with. I 











His aflairs were desperate--he was in| meantto make Agatha break her engage- 
det in all directions, and there was one | ment with you, for her sake as well as to 
bill in particular weighing upon him like | punish you,’”’ she said, with kindling 
aD incubus, cheeks; “but that was only half of my 

tie had come back resoived upon one]! plan. I sbould have felt that! had failed 
thing——withoutany more delay he must | instead of succeeded had I not made you 

arr) ® cous r Huldab BKrook With * really fall in love with me; but I have done 
Core ae es : ITT IS 
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She broke into a laugh, and turned to 
move away,giancing at him over ber shoul. 
der. 


have made you sorry, James 


I 
"Phe words, the mook 
the og Sone and laugh, 
roused bim and , —_—- — —. ora 
perhaps notbing which she cou ve 
said would lave done. He sprang after her, 
and caught her band fiercely. 

“And you think this isthe end of it, do 
you?” be said savagely, the more savagely 
perbaps because he knew that she was 
that he dia iove her. ‘Not so 
Brook! Do you think 1’ll let — 
me at your pleasure and do nothing? 
By Heaven, I will not! What if I speak of 
the past? You promised to run away witb 
me once— were willing enough to let 
me make love to you then—what if that 
goes w about? A word will start 
t, but ing will stop it. It strikes me 

u had best marry me after all, aud put 

his confounded nonsense by, tor I don’t 
tancy, my littl* beauty, that if 1 choose to 
speak you will get any other man to have 
you, in spite uf your money!”’ 

He knew, in spite of his rage, that he was 
talking rubbish—but his threats were idle; 
but he was desperat, and he thought to 

hten and thus subdue her. 
he looked up with a shrug of her shoul- 
ders and iaughed in his face. 

‘“Sha’n’t 1?’’ she said. 

“No—you know it—not even that fool 
Ackiand, who is making himeelf such an 
idiot over you. You tnought to hold 
+ Sa a chance in reserve, I suppose— 
e 

‘Take care!’ she cried,in a very different 
tone. “Insuit me again, Mr. Ryder, and 
you may enance to find that if I ap-eal 
to him he will at least protect me from 
that!’’ 

“Perhaps you are engaged to him?’’ he 
answered savagely. 

Spe wrenched away ber hand from him 
and drew back a pace, 

“Welt,” she said coolly, “and what if I 
am?” 

She spoke the words in mere bravado; 
but he believed them; and there wasa gleam 
of such cruel rage in his black eyes as he 
made aswitt movement towards her that, 
higb as her courage was,the girl was fright- 
ened, aod, with an involuntary ory, she 
turned to run away. 

Ske ran swiftiy along a laure!-bordered 
walk; but she had not gone far before she 
stumbled blindly, and would have fallen 
had not some one coming in the opposite 
direction caught and heid her, 

‘‘Migse Brook!” cried Caleb Ackland, as- 
tonisbed when he realized who it was that 
he held, Then be said, witn a little amile, 
“What in the world were you up to, 
obild?’”’ 

Getting in the moonlight a more distinct 
view of her tace,which was white, agitated, 
and scared, he exclaimed— 

“What is it, my darling? Are you hurt 
—frightened? What is it?” 

“Iv’s that horrid man!” cried Huldahb 
vindictively, quite as much inclined to 
laugh as to cry. 

She clutched his coat tightly with botn 
hands, pleasantly conscious of the strong 
protecting arm around her, and no 
leas pleasantly conscious of the word 
“darling.”’ 

‘**He has been making love to me, only it 
was Agatha, and she has broken oft her en- 
gagement with him, as I always meant her 
to do; and | was just telling him that it 
served him right, and that { had done ital! 
on purpose, because he deserved to be paid 
out—and so he does, and I’m giad Tve 
done it—— Oh”—winding up this involved 
Sane with a little suriek—”’ here he 
5 

Mr. Ryder, coming swiftly down the 
laurel-edged path, stopped dum-founded 
at the tableau before hin, 

Mr. Ackland only held Huldah a littie 
closer and luoked at him; but the icok and 
gesture were quite enough. 

Janes Ryder was not distinguished for 
bravery; he saw how entirely beaten and 
baffled he was, but be did his best to carry 
it oft jauntily. 

For his own safety he wisely considered 
it the only thing he could do, 


“Really,” he said, ‘1 beg a thousand 
pardons! I had noideathat I should ia- 
trade upon so interesting atableau. I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Ackland! Had [ known 
that tne lady was engaged to you, I should 
not have done wyseit the honor to propose 
to her,” 

He raised bis hat, bowed,turned upon his 
acel, and strode away. Huidah made no 
attempt to move away fromtbe arm that 
embraced ber, 


Perhaps she felt thattodosoin the cir- 
cumstances night possibly appear ungrate- 
ful. Floss, standing at a little distance witb 
thumb in mouth, and eyes wide open in 
amazment, surveyed the picture with a 
comprehensive precocity. 

Mr. Ackland siniled, looking down into 
the fair blushing face, 

Something in the trembling of the droop- 
ing eyelids, in the haif-sby, half-saucy 
swnile curving the lips, had made bis heart 
beat violently, had made him forget his 
gray hairs. 

“Pray did youtell Mr. Ryder that you 
were engaged to we, Mise Brovk?’”’ 





“Oh, nol’ cried Huldab, with a horrified 
gasp, and flushing scariet trom brow Ww 
chin. ‘“He—ne made me angry about you 
horrid thing’’—clench ng her ttle hands 
vicious! y and asked whether | was; and 
i said ‘Perhaps,’ because I wanted to get | 
rid of bim so! | didn’t mean tol! I wouldn’t | 
have done such a thing for the worid!’”’ she 
concluded virtuously, 


“But you didn’t tell him you were 
otr”’ 


“No,” admitted Miss Brook demurely, 
her eyes fixed upon the gravel at her feet, 
“J didn’t lwas not Let me Mr. 
Ackland, please!”’—as she became den- 
ly conscious of Floss’s wondering gaze. 
“Good-night; and thank you very much!” 
She tried to get away, but did not suc 
ceed, 


“Don’t you think you might say good- 
night to me in « better fashion than 
considering that we are engaged, you kno 


———, you try.” 


She raised her face with a pretty air of 
mingled bashfulness and audacity. 

“Oh, [see! Well, if you like, I should 
not like any one else to kiss me, ae know; 
—_ then I don’t want any one elise to love 
me 

“My darling,’’ he cried passionately, and 
clasped her little figure tightly, knowing 
that the lips which he Kissed were those of 
no child—be had seen a woman’s love, joy, 
devotion in her eyes too plainly to be mis- 
taken. 

Then in a moment she was clinging to 
him, with her face hidden, speaking quiak- 
ly and eagerly. 


“Was l very fast and horrid? Are you 
uite shocked at me? Ah, don’t say, ‘Yes’ 
if you oan help it! It is your fault, use 


all this time you have been cross, and 
wouldn’t say yee were fond of me, when I 
was 80 fond of you. And you don’t deserve 
that I should be fond of you; and I wouldn't 
have been only I couldn’t help it—tor all 
this time I believe you have thought I was 
really flirting with that dreadful man,when 
ali 1 meant wasto punish him and make 
things nicefor Agatha. You might have | 
known that I wasn’t such a wicked little 
simpleton asthat; and s0,if you haven't 
been comfortable, it served you —e But 
he is gone away now, and you understand; 
and you do think I’m nice again, don’t 
your?’’ 

They themselves could not bavesaid how 
long they might bave remained out there 
in the moonlight bad not Floss suddenly 
given vent to heramazementin an outburat 
of sobs and tears, 

She required soothing, which took a good 
deal of petting; but they went intothe house 
presently, to find Phil broadly and Agatha 
sbyly radiant, and to congratulate and be 
congratulated. 

Tuen, with Floss trotting on before them 
quite consoied and lively, they set out to 
walk to the Gabies and astonish Miss 
Georgiana. 

It fell out however that Miss Georgiana 
first astonished them, 

Crossing the grass towards the long wide- 
open drawing-room windows, they saw, 
standing side by side by the centre tabie 
under chandelier, the figures of a trim 
little lady and a very tall and |oose-jointed 
gentieman. 

There was nothing in this, of course, al- 
tnough it was rather odd that they were 
talking so earnestly as to be quite deaf to 
the sound of approaching footateps. 

But suddenly something very amazing 
bappened—Mr, Tregeagle stooped down and 
deliberately kissed Miss Milroy! 

“On!” cried Floss, with wide-open 

eyes, , 
It seemed to Floss’s smal! wits that halt 
the world was suddenly stricken with an 
inexplicable passion for kissing the other 
half. 

Miss Georgiana started ,and turned round 
with alittle scream, Her nephew broke 
into his hearty laugh and stepped through 
the window, keeping hisarm fondly round 
his little sweetheart’s waist, 

“All right, aunt Georgy! If you are going 
to be obliging enough to give me an uncie, 
I won’t be less generous,for I have brought 
you a niece.”’ 

“Nothing could bave pleased me better,” 
said Mies Georgiana presently, after there 
had been more oongratulations, during 
which Mr. Tregeagle had first looked ex. 
ceedingly awk ward, and then uncommonly 
pleased, while she herself had whispered 
in Huidah's ear, with becoming blushes, 
that she hoped she did not think hera very 
great tool. “It is exactly what I have been 
wishing for, although, Huldah, you tire. 
sowe littie thing, 1 don’t know why you 
svould bave tried to throw dustin my eyes 
by flirting with that odious young Ryder, 
wiom Agatha will throw over yet if she’sa 
sensiblegirl!’’ 

Misa Milroy looked at her nephew with 
his little love beside bit and Floss clinging 
to her waist, 

“She looks such a baby,” she said afteo- 
tionately—‘‘such a little rit of a thing, that 
I deciare, Caleb, 1 hardly know whether 
you bave got a wife or another daughter, 
Pray, Mra. Ackland, if I may ask the 
question, what does your daughter intend 
w call you? Whatare you going to call 
ner, Fioss, ny pet?”’ 

‘Mother Hubbard,’’ said Floss complac- 
ently. 

|THE END.] 
-_ Pe 

SUGAR AND SALT.—A good inany people 
will be surprised to learn that sugar is an 
excelient agent for preserving meat, and 
possesses some ad Vantage over salt. In fact 


galt absorbs a portion of the nutritive sub- 
stances and the flavor of the meat. When 
an analysis ia made of a solutionof the salt 
dissolved by water contained in meat, we 
find albuminoid bodies, extractive sub- 
SLANCeS, POlassa, and phosphoric acid. Salt 
deprives iieat of these substances #0 much 

} the more readily it roport as it enters 
the tissues more deeply or acts for a ge 

ne, 

] then resulta at he eat. w en taker 
from the saline solution, bas lost nutritive 
elements of genuine iiuportance, Powder 
6d sugar, on the contrary, belng leas s0lu- 


ble, produces less liquid, It forms around 
the meat a solid crust, which removes very 
little water from it, and does not alter its 
taste. It is stated that this treatment 
costa a little more than preservation by 
salt. 


i, 
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WORD but recently coined in the mint 

of Science, and henoe rarely found 

even in new dictionaries and cyclops- 

jas is com ded of two Greek words, 

It signifies the living her for mutual 

benefit of very dissim types of life. 

The term is symbiosis or commensalism, 
that is, a dining at the same table, 

The phenomena are remarkable, and 0oo- 
cur wore widely throughout organic exist- 
ence than they have hitherto peen sup 
posed. 


We may roughly divide these cases of 
mutual support or co-operation into three 
classes—those of animals with animals; of 
plants with animals; and of plants with 

1 


ants. 

One of the earliest noticed instances of this 
clubbing together of creatures of very dit- 
ferent species isthat to which Herodotus 
refers as follows: 

“Asthe crocodile lives chiefly in the 
river, it hasthe inside of its mouth oon- 
atantly covered with leeches, Henoe it hap- 
pens that while all other birds and beasts 
avoid it, with the trochiius it lives at " 
since it owes much to that bird; for the 
crocodile when he leaves the water and 
comes out upon the land isin the habit of 
lying with ite mouth wide open, facing the 
western breeze, At such times the trochilus 
ey oes bis mouth and devours tle leeches, 

his benefits the crocodile, who is pleased, 
and takes care not to burt the trocbilus,”’ 

But, s range to say, the crocodile has an- 
other companion, one who isa born syoo 
phant, for the “monitor lisard’”’ warns him 
of coming danger by running before him 
through the reeds and plunging into the 
water. 

He, however, does not forget to eat the 
crocodile’s eggs and young wbenever there 
is a chance, 

Another exampleof this communal life is 
that the rhinoce and also hippopotamus, 
are often attended by smali birds known as 
the rhinoceros birds, 

They feed on the ticks and parasites that 
infest these animals, and, moreover,serve to 
warn them of approaching danger, 

Marine life is rich in examples of com- 
menslism. A graceful fish seeks ite fortune 
in the body of a bolothuriaor “sea-cucum- 
ber,’”’ 

It hasan eel-like and scale-clad body, 
which is somewhat coinpressed. Lodgin 
in the digestive tube of bis companion, an 

less of this hospitality, he seizes on 
his share of all that enters. 

In their visits to the holothuris, these 
fishes are accompanied by small crabs, etc. 
They are known in verious seas, and al! 
have similar habits. 

The pilot-fish and shark furnish an in- 
stance of association at present unexplain- 
eu. But the pilot bas sometimes beep oon- 
founded with a very different fish—that is, 
the remora. 

This latter is simply anchored to his host, 
and wants from hitn nothing more than to 
be towed through the sea. 

Many creatures produce a large number 
of eggs, some of which decompose for want 
of tecundation, or die in course of develop- 
ment. Some years ago,a Duich scientiat 
made a most singular discovery bearing on 
the fact just referred to. He announced 
it in terms we cannot forbear quot- 
ing: 

“itis known that lobsters, as well as 
crabs and the greater part of the crustacea, 
carry their eggs under the abdomen, and 
that these eggs remain suspended tbere till 
the embryos are hatched. In the midat of 
them livesan animal of extreme ility, 
which is perbaps the most extraordinary 
being which has been subjected to the eyes 
of a z>ologist. It may be said, without ex- 
aggeration, that it is a biped or even quad- 
ruped worm. Let us imagine a clown troimn 
the circus, witb bis limbe as far dislocated 
as possible, we might even say entirely de- 
prived of bones, displaying tricks of strength 
and activity on a heap of monster cannon- 
balls, which he struggles to surmount, plac- 
ing one foot formed like an air-bladder on 
another, alternately balancing and extend- 
ing his body, folding his limbs on each 
other, or bending his body upwards like a 
caterpillar of the geometridw, and we shal! 
then have but an imperfect idea of all the 
attitudes which it varies incessantly. The 
lobster gives bim @ berth,and the passenger 
feeds himself atthe expense of the cargo; 
(hat is to say, he eats the eggs and the em- 
bryos which die, and the decomposition of 
which would be fatalto bis host and her 
progeny.”’ 

This remarkable creature is provided with 
an 6gg-sucking apparatus, The common 
crab of our shores lodgee a kind of thread- 
worm, which is considered to probably per- 
form the sainé sanitary office. The sturg- 
6on also lodges among its eggs a polyp 
which playa the same part, 

Tue insect world tarnishes nota few in- 
stances of symoviosia, The fur of animais 
and the feathers of birds afford shelter to 
the.o, 

They live upon and thus remove fromm 
the superfluous hair or feathers the pellicle 





or *kin devris which encuinber them,tuere 
by adding to the cieaniiness and good looks 
tuelr Heoat In a word,t ey perforna he | 
Same service a4 do « rustaceans 
Da Y £inGSs is . | 6y are 
y at their ets expense for tis 
| benefit nere is a distinct species on each 
of the domestic animals, the ox, dog, and 
| cat. 





Scientific and Useful. 


Smoxs= Piorurms—A new form of art 
is ‘smoke ”" made by the smoke 
of a gas fame on white cardboard or . 
At first there is, per only a 
of what the picture is to but after a suf- 
a ercericl lt hanipalsted with « brash oF 
material is with a 
some other implement until the details are 
workea out, 

MORTAR BY THE Batnat.—A prope © 
the proposition to make and sell m A 
the 1, as is the practice in Germany, it 
may be said that a good strong mortar is 
made of lime, a little sand, water and pieces 
of brick ground toa . All the ref- 
use from a building built: of brick should 
be ground up and utilized in the mortar, 
by machines wade for that 

VULOABBSTON.—This is the compound 
name ot a new article intended to combine 
all the valuable qualities of asbestos and 
india-rubber, 6f which, as ite name indl- 
cates, it is mainly composed. It forms a 
substance of the toughness of horn, al- 
though it can be e of any —— of 
flexibility; it is a non-conductor of electric 
ity, and stands the severest test of gasss, 
acids, steam, etc. 


BroyoLg.—The omens novelty in the 
cycling world is a combination machine 
which, by the simplest action, is instantly 
convertible from a tricycle into a bicycle. 
By means of this invention the front wi eels 
are removabic at pleasure and can thus be 

through even a narrow doorway; 
and at very little extra cost an extra wheel 
is supplied, which, wi wm joined to the back 
one, converts the ma ine into a safety bi- 
cycle, 

For 1H®e BuIND.—A remarkable instru- 
ment which wiil prove a veritable boon for 
the blind bas been invented in Paria. This 
isnemail press which will enable blind 
people not only to print the raised charac- 
ters which they are able to read with their 
tingers, but also the ordinary characters on 
the same sheet of paper. Hencetorward, 
therefore, blind persons will be able to 
communicate by lettter with their friends, 
without being obliged to have recourse to 
the assistance of others. 


DryYiIna Housks.—A new invention is 
reported for drying buildings. A Russian 
engineer bas invented an apparatus for 
drying buildin which is said to have 
proved very effective. It is based on the 
principle of carbonic gas ey absorbing 
the moisture of the air, and to this end the 
inventor bas constructed a closed stove 
burning charcoal by the introduction ot air 
into it direct trom the open through two 
tubes. A steady current of dry warm oar- 
bonic gas is allowed to escape into the rooin 
to be dried, which rapidly absorbs the 
moisture in the air, and escapes in the or- 
dinary manner through the chimney, 

_——- —- 


Farm and Barden, | 


Dry EartH.—Dry earth, pertectly tree 
trom moisture, is excellent for use in bins 
for storing turnips and other root crops, 


Rats.—Old brush, rubbish piles, etc., af- 
tord excellent harboring places for rata, 
and unless removed the rodents will work 
down and burrow under the barn walla, 


OCoLokED WasH.—An excellent home- 
made paint, or colored wash, can be made 
of one quart of cement in a gallon of skim 
milk. It is very durabie, and will last 
much longer than ordinary white-wash, 


THK ANIMALS —As notwo animals are 
alike, itis best to consult their appetites 
and desires. Whatever the animal prefers 
as food, and thrives on it should have. 
ood cannot be torced on an animal if it 
dislikes it. 


Mi.K.—Skim-milk is excellent for pigs 


at ali seasons. They will grow upon such 
diet when everything else fails, Give them 








all they will drink, and if then allowed to 
root in the clover field after the crop has 
been cut, they will need but little grain of 
any kind. 


CONVENIENCE.—Buy bolts and nuts of 


assorted sizes used on the farm, by the 
pound. Buy copper belt-rivets in the same 
way. Copper wire is now wound on spools 


for convenience. Have your tool-box well 
stocked with these indispensables and save 
many trips to the village. 


Tue Heoer.—When cultivating on both 
sides of the hedge the hiding places of 
many weeds are destroyed. Hedges should 
be cultivated and kept clean the same as 
crops, as the cultivation not only permits 
ot keeping them in better shape but in- 
creases their thickness and utility. 


TALKING. —Here is a good suggestion: A 
man has just as good aright to talk about 
aonéeighbor as he has to talk about his 
neighbors’ herses. The value ot a horse 
depends a great deal upon the reputation 
that he sustains. In regaid tothis matter, 
as well as to the matter of talking about 


your neighbors, it is the satest and beat 
way to adopt asamotto: “Speak a good 
word or say nothing at all.’’ 
A Novew INskor DESTROYER An or- 
ard at Grass Valley, Cal., was infested 
with the codiin moth and other truit-de 
Stroylog-ine@e cla, Althoug n alleipt to 
ate the pe. ate has to¢ rime r 
~ w tree « “4 ? . fr t ov 
- “at , nA ‘ sme 
ai 4) i AL€ y iis 
anywe is alter j wn . 4 ud 
illy, tor thousands of the dead pests have 
nightly been found on the ground under 
the light, 
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Advertising rates furnished on applica 
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Peacetul and Contented. 

The most salient characteristic of life in 
the latter portion of the nineteenth century 
is ite speed, and the question to be consid 
ered is: first, whether tris rapid rate isa 
good one; and next, whether it is worth 
the price we pay for it. 

No doubt we ‘‘do’’ more, butin ‘‘doing’’ 
everything and ‘‘being’’ nothing. 

The first point to notice is, that we have 
got into the habit of valueing speed’ as 
speed. with little reference to the use made 
ot the time yvained 

The physical consequences of this ueed- 
less hurry are grave enough; the moral 
cunsey Lenoes possibly yvraver still, 
though both sets of effects are as yet only 
in their infancy, and will take a genera. 
tion or two fully to develop. 

The rapidity of railway traveling pro 
duces a chronic disturbance in the nervous 
system; and the anxiety to be in time, the 
hurrying pace, cause a daily wear and tear 
as well as accelerated action of the heart, 
which kills or injures thousands, 

The constitutions which are thus entee. 
bled and impaired we transmit damaged to 
our children, who add to and pass cn the 
sad inheritance. Heart disease, too com- 
mon already, may be expected to be more 
common atill. 

We are, perhaps, most of us, conscious 
at some time of the need to be quiet and 
alone; but few of us have estimated ade- 
quately the degree in which an atmosphere 
oft excitement, especially when we enter it 
young and continue in it habitually, is fa- 
tal to the higher and the deeper life; the 
subtle poison which it disseminates through- 
out the whole character; how it saps sol- 
idity and strength of mind; how it daily 
becomes more necessary and in increasing 
measure; how it enteebles and renders 
abnormally sensitive the subtle organiza- 
tion of the brain; snd how far, by slow 
and sure gradations, it carries us on to 
ward a mental and moral condition which 
may justly be pronounced unsound. 


are 


But “high pressure’’ is shown even more 
in our own style of work than in cur rate 
of movement. The world is more exact 
ing in ite demands trom al! laborers, ex- 
cept merely manual ones. 

Success in professional, public and com 
mercial life demands more strenuous and 
exhausting toil, sterner concentrauion, and 
amore harsh and rigid sacrifice of the 
amenities which time offers the easy going 
than was formerly the case. 

The eminent lawyer, the physician in 
full practice, the minister, and the aspiring 
politician, even the literary workman and 
eager man of science, are now condemned 
to an amount and severity of exertion 
which forces one atter another to break off 
(or to break in mid-career, shat- 
tered, paralyzed, reduced to premature in- 
action or seniliity 


down) 


What work does tor the learned protes- 
sions, anxiety does for the merheant and 
the manulacturer. 


The barrister must m 


—————ee 
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years of youth; while the statesman has to 
undergo a prolonged pressure to attain 
what Macaulay calls ‘‘that closely watched 
slavery which is dignified by the name of 
power.”’ 

men who have given up their entire be- 
ing to this business-labor often lose all ca- 
pability of a better life, al) relish for re- 
creation or contemplation, al] true appre- 
ciation of leisure when it comes at last, 
for the tacilidies of enjoyment, like al) oth- 
ers, are apt to grow atrophied with dis. 
ease. 

The successful man too, often with much 
to retire upon, has nothing to retire to; for 
literature, science, domestic ties, public and 
philanthropic interests, nature itself, have 
been lost sight of during the mad struggle, 
and the key to which soon grows rusty. 

This ceaselessness and severity of toil 
gives the prizes of life to men of excep- 
tional physique. Physical and cerebral 
toughness is the prime requisite. 

The moderately endowed in brains, in 
health and strength are ‘‘nowhere.’’ The 
slow-moving bid fair to be elbowed out ot 
their careers; wh.le the prospect before the 
dull and the dunces, who are seldom the 
minority, is growing deplorable indeed. 

Moderate taculties and moderate health 
are in the same case. 

Less than a generation ago families could 
live with all the comforts and essential ele- 
gances of life on a couple of thousand, 
who strive in vain to do so now. 

This land, says a recent writer, is a para- 
dise for the great proprietor, the success- 
ful merchant or engineer, the popular 
author, and sometimes for the skilful and 
energetic journalist; scarcely for the quiet, 
unaspiriag, unpushing, who would fain 
run & peacetul and contented course. 

a cm 

Ler us consider how greata commodity 
of doctrine exists in books; how easily, 
how secretly, how @afely they expose the 
uskedness of humau ignorance without 
putting it to shame. These are the mas- 
ters who instruct us witaout rods and 
terules, without hard words and anger, 
without clothes or money. If you ap- 
proach them, they are not asleep; if inves. 
tigating you interrogate them, they con- 
ceal nothing; if you mistake them, they 
never grumble; if you are ignorant, they 
cannot laugh at you. 


As it is never too soon to be good, so it 
is never too lateto amend; I will, there 
fore, neither neglect the time present, nor 
despair of the time past. If I had been 
sooner good, I might perhaps have been 
better; if I am longer bad, I shall, I am 
sure, be worse, That I have staid long 
time idle in the market place deserves rep 
rehension, but if I am late sent into the 
vineyard I have encouragement to work— 
‘I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee,’’ 

REPENTANCE is not like the summer 
truits, fit to be taken a little and in their 
own time; it is like bread, the provision 
and support of life, the entertainment of 
every day; but it isthe bread of affliction 
to some, and the bread of carefulness to 
all; and he that preaches this with the 
greatest severity, it may be, takes the lib- 
erty of an enemy, but he gives the coun- 
se] and the assistance of a friend. 


Avorn situations which put our duties 
in opposition with our interests, and which 
show us our good in the misfortunes of 
others; sure thatin such situations, what- 
ever sincere love of virtue we have, we 
weaken sooner or later, without perceiving 
it, and we become unjust and deceitful in 
deed, without having ceased to be just and 
good in the soul. 


I NEVER was fit to say a word to a sin- 
ner except when I had a broken heart my- 
selt; when I was subdued and melted into 
penitence, and telt as though I had just re. 
ceived pardon for my Own soul, and when 
my heart was full of tenderness and pity. 

Norasine raises the price of a blessing 
like its removal; whereas it was its con- 
tinuance which should have taught us its 
value. There are three requisitions to the 








possessing them. The first would make us 
grateful; the second, humble, and the 
third, moderate. 

W SATEVER strengthens our loca) attach- 
ments is favorable both to individual and 
national character. Our home, our birth- 
place, our native land—think tor a while 
what the virtues are which arise out of the 
feelings connected with these words, and 
if you have any intellectual eyes, you will 
then perceive the connection between to 
pography and patriotism. 

Waar heart has not acknowledged the 
influence of this hour, the sweet and sooth- 
ing hour ot twilight, the hour of love, the 
hour of adoration, the hour of rest, when 
we think of those we love only to regret 
that we have not loved them more dearly, 
when we remember our enemies only to 
forgive them. 

BLEssine@s we enjoy daily; and for most 
of them, becanse they be so common, most 
men forget to pay their praises; but let not 
us, because it isa sacrifice so pleasing to 
Him that made the sun and us, and atill 
protects us, and gives us flowers and show- 
ers and meat and content. 





PLACE not thy amendment only in in- 
creasing thy devotion, but in bettering thy 
life. This is the damning hypocrisy of 
this age; that it slights all good morality 
and spends its zea] in matters of ceremony, 
and a form of godlinegs without the power 
of it. 

WHENEVER anything is spoken against 
you that is not true, do not pass by or de- 
spise it because it is talse; but forthwith 
examine yourself, and consider what you 
have said or done that may administer a 
just occasion of reproot 





Hk who calls in the sid of an equal un- 
derstanding doubles his own; and he who 
profits of a superior understanding raises 
his powers to a level with the height of the 
superior understanding he unites with. 

To reject wisdom because the person 
who communicates it is uncouth and his 
manners are inelegant, what is it but to 
throw uway a pineapple, and assign tor a 
reason the roughness of its coat? 


—_—_— 


I coup write down twenty cases where- 
in I wished God had done otherwise than 
he did; but which I now see, had I had 
my own will, would have led to extensive 
mischief. 


It is the same with understanding as 
with eyes; to a certain size and make, just 
80 much light is necessary, and no more. 
Whatever is beyond brings darkness and 
confusion. 


As any one may bring himself to believe 
almost anything that he is inclined to be- 
lieve, it mnkes all the difference whether 
we begin or end with the inquiry, What is 
truth ? 


Brrore thou reprehend another, take 
heed thou art not culpable in what thou 
goest about to reprehend He that cleanses 
a blot with blotted fingers makes a greater 
blur. 


Conrrss yourself to Heaven; repent 
what is past; avoid what is to ceme; and 
do not spread the compost on the weeds, 
to make them ranker. 


REPROOF, especially as it relates to chil- 
dren, administered in all gentleness, will 
render the culprit not afraid, but ashamed 
to repeat the offense. 


A aoop heart is the sun and moon, or, 
rather, the sun and not the moon; for it 
shines bright and never changes, but keeps 
its course truly. 





THR besetting sin of our age is the 
temptation to squander and dilute thought 
on a thousand difterent lines of inquiry. 





ake hay while the | proper enjoyment of earthly blessingse—a —_— 
sun shines, for it shines 60 late; the phys thankful reflection on the goodness of the WE are forced to respect the gifts of na 
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POS ements Cn 


The World’s Happenings. 





Ten common. sized 
pound. 
Pronouncing contests are becoming pop- 


ular in some localities, 


In the language of the Sandwich Islands 
every word ends in a vowel, 

Bearing coats ofarms was introduced 
and became hereditary about 1192, 

In September one firm in New York 
manufactured 77, 000, 000 cigarettes. 

In the Vermont Legislature recently ten 
women suffrage petitions were presented, 

It is said that more gold pens are made 
in New York than in all other cities in the world, 

A horse thiet, who was arrested at Mex- 
feo, Mo., boasts that he has cut his way out of 17 
jails. 

A Norden, Neb, man bas been married 
after ®) years’ courtship conducted through the 
mails. 

Mary Griffin, 55 years old, died at the 
almshouse in Meriden, Conn., a few days ago, after 
a fast of 55 days, 

William McCloskey, who recently went 
insane at Rockford, Ill., imagines that he has poi- 
soned his moustache. 

Hudson, N. Y., has a Stingy Club, 
whose nembers pledge themselves neither to treat 
por (o accept @ treat, 

According to a calculation by Rev. A. 
©, Dixon, of Baltimore, Heaven contains 5,750,750, - 
000,000 rooma, 19x16 Leet, 

A man employed by the Augusta, Me., 
Flectric Light Company warmed a dynamite cart- 
ridge overa forge one day lately. He won't doso 


eggs weigh one 


again. 
A curiosity of patchwork recently re- 
ceived in Richmond, Va,., trom Norfolk is a mantel 


lam brequin made of 66 badges collected at the Get- 
tysburg reunion last July, 


A Maine man, who sent a quarter toa 
firm in Fargo, Dakota, to discover the secret of per- 
petual lite, received by return mail a neat card, on 
which was printed the words, ‘*Don’t die.’’ 


Paris receivess 100,000 francs by the 
will of a citizen who was run over and killed in that 
city. Hse bequeathed the money to erect bridges 
over the streets at the most dangervus points, 


At a party in honor of his sixteenth 
birthday anulversary, little Charlies Kaefto, in New 
York, recently stulfed himself with bread, peanuts, 
sarsaparilia aod salad. He died befure daybreak, 


A citizen of Marietta, La., put some 
chestnuts on the roof to dry, aud the rats gnawed 
holes through the roof to get the chestnuts, and 
when it rained the water came through those holes 
with a rush, 


Twenty-one apples picked by a New 
Holland, Pa., farmer completely filled a half-Dushel 
measure, The smallest weighed exactly one pound, 
and the largest one pound five ounces. The entire 
lot tipped the scales at 24 pounds, 


The most original suicide yet comes 
from Yadkin county, N.C.. where one Rufe Revis 
broke into a still-room, ana, putting one end of a 
syphon In a barrel of whiskey and tne other in his 
mouth, got so entirely full that he had no space for 
breath. 


The stove is a most dangerous hiding 
place for money, and a Western man discovered 
thatto his sorrow severa! months ago, An Ohio 
farmer has now made the same discovery, at a cost 
of 475. While he was out of town a cold spell came 
along and bis family started a fire. 


At Weattown, Pa., a cow fell 20 ‘eet into 
an unused well, and, though it rested in the con- 
tracted quarters and with its head scarcely above 
water ali night, the bovine was alive when hauled 
out in the morning by the ald of aderrick. It could 
not walk, however, and apparently had :eceived fa- 
tal injuries, 


A highwayman in Kansas City, who 
snatched a pocketbook from & woman, upon being 
pursued by a policeman ran to the top of a bluff and 
sprang off, a distance of WO feet, bul was not badly 
hurt. The efficer, seeing him start away after alight 
ing, madeasimilar leap. He was badly shaken up, 
but managed t® catch his man. 


A Spanish magistrate, shocked and ex- 
asperated by repeated food adulteration, has issued 
a proclamation aflame with righteous wrath that 
*‘all wines, groceries and provisions which, upon 
anaiysis, are proved to be injurious to health, will 
be confiscated forthwith and distributed to the dif- 
ferent charitable institutions.’ 


‘*You’d be surprised,’’ says a New York 
safe manufacturer, ‘‘atthe number of sham paste- 
board sates in New York, and they’re made so well 
thatany ordinary person would be deceived, They 
have a business-like appearance and give an office 
a thrifty look, all for §5 or %, whereas the real arti- 
cle would cost something like $100,"* 


About 100 volumes were stolen from a 
Norwich, Conn., library. The thieving was done 
on the instaiment plan, and, it is supposed, bya 
rogue whose conscience began to bother him, since 
all the works, nicely packed in a box, were found 
on the Librarian's desk when he returned from din- 
ner the other day. itis not known by whom they 
were put there. 


Co npetition among the grocers, five in 
number, of Milledgeville, Ark., became so brisk 
thatone of them offered excursion tickets to St, 


Joseph to all of his customers who would promise 
him their trade for the next three months. This was 
a bidtor a long term of custom, and before the 
other grocers could recover themselves pe had a 


monopoly of the trade. 


The Biehop ot New York has the larg. 





est personal revenue tn this « nirvy. It is $10,000 a 
year. The Bishop of Maine has the smallest. Itis 
$)%0 a year The Bishops f California, Chicago 

| yne island and Massa Set each $6000 «a 

| year thers have incomes rur m $5000 a 

ear wp while €igbt of the Amer an estan 
piscopa relates are ‘ ad 72) «a ear 
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FATE’S MOOKERY. 





BY WM. W. LONG. 
—————— 
The Autumn sun gleams coldly down 
Upon the earth and me; 
And winds are chanting sad refraine 
In minor melody. 


The earth mourns for ber faded flowers, . 
And | for Love's sweet rest; 


My life is barren and my heart is lone, 
Fate mocks with an empty nest, 


A Chance Checkmate. 


OAMPBELL. 





BY J. 





HREE years ago I was a gir! of sixteen, 

unemancipated from the schoolroom, 

My tather was—and is—banker at 
Siston. The town lies in a valley, and by 
a great many people is thought unhealthy. 
Having a kinsman whom he can thoroughly 
trust as acting manager, papa these many 
years since bas abandoned the Red House 
in Siston Broadway, and resided at the 
Manor, Walnsey. This is, however, 
twelve miles from his place of business— 
eight by rail added to tour by road. The 
Manor has one other drawback—it stands 
in avery isolated situation. Our nearest 
neighbors are our namesakes, the FEscotts 
of Walnsey Cross; and Valentia Lodge, 
the country-seat of Captain Milne Hacott, 
lies westward across the wilderness we 
call the Heath, a good three miles. 

The month when my story opens was 
that of February Fill-dike, and it was 
justifying its name, 

Of storms we seemed to have a ceaseless 
succession. Heavy rains and high winds 
had been for several weeks the prevailing 
meteorological conditions. Alice—my 
younger sister—and I were prisoners 
within doors; and we should have tound 
time drag more heavily than it did but 
for the presence of Val. An only brother 
is always a girl’s hero, and Val was ours. 
In age he came between us, and bis proper 
place at this period of the year was Kugby. 
But he had met with an accident at 
Christmas, and was only just convalescent. 
Hence, his holidays had already lasted in 
excess a full fortnight of the working term. 
As perhaps Val may read this, I will be 
candid, and add that there were seasons 
when, owing to his teasing, we heartily 
wished him back in the Midlands. 

The Tuesday on which papa announced 
bis urgent summons to Ferris Court was, 
however, not one of those occasions, 

Boreas was doing his best to bring the 
house about our ears. We could not 
possibly go out in the tempest. 

We were not ultra-enthusiastic readers; 
and fancy-work was ever Alice's bete 
noire; therefore, we must have settled into 
tame subjection to ennui but for Val. It 
was his business, as he put it, to make 
things lively; and he did. 

I had ventured to demur to papa’s go. 
ing. Surely it was my place to care for 
him as mamma would have done had she 
lived, and his health had troubled me of 
late, thoughtless as I too frequently was, 

“Itis a dreadfully rough day, papa,’’ I 
said. ‘Cannot Sir Hugo Ferris wait? It 
is such # distance, too, to Ferris Court; 
and all across country. You can’t reach 
the place readily by rail.’ 

‘‘No; I wish that [ could,’”’ papa answer- 
ed. ‘But the journey is quite imperative. 
Sir Hugois one of our best patrons. He 
telegraphs that his departure for Algiers 
is fixed definitely tor Thurday—an alter- 
ation of a week in his arrangements; and 
I have urgent matters to discuss with 
him. He insists—foolishly, but I cannot 
help it—on negotiating with the principal; 
he will have aone of Mr. Bellews.’’ I 
suppose my face was visibly lengthening, 
for before I could reply, papa added:— 
“Don’t look so glura about it Maggie. 
You'll be quite safe here in charge of 
Mrs. Climber, our new housekeeper. I 
am convinced that, after many changes 
and mishaps, we bave secured a treasure. 
1 say this because it is uncertain if I sbal! 
return to-night.”’ 

“Not return to-night!’ I echoed help- 
lessly. 

‘‘No,”’ he said. “I bave decided to take 
the horses the whole way; and asthe roads 
are in a bad st-te, Spence will put the 
cattle up in the village and then drive me 
back the next morning. I sball be sure of 
comfortable quarters at Ferris Court. 

“Is 1t quite—safe?” I asked. 

‘*For me, do you mean?”’ 


“No-o; for us. This house is so lonely, 
and itis known that here are mamma’s 
ewels—and the pictures—and the plate 

Papa scofied at my fears ‘We are tax 
far trom the track the light fingered | 
prowiler tt receive his attentions.” he an 
answered 








But it was an error. 

Ever since that day, I have bad a lurk- 
ing belief in presentimenta. I know very 
well that the confession will cause some 
superior persons, fortified in the lines of a 
sane common-sense, to smile with pity at 
my girlish weakness. 

I am somewhat disposed to smile with 
them; and yet it is not more certain that a 
plot existed to rifle the Manor, than that 
hour by hour after papa had gone! grew 
more and more vaguely but genuinely 
uneasy. 

I said nothing to either Val or Alice. 
What was there to say? Nor to Mrs. 
Climber. 

Somehow, I had not taken to the tresh 
arrival so warmly as the others. I did 
not dispute that her recommendations 
were first-class; that her demeanor to each 
of us was precisely what it should be— 
neither over-deterential nor too familiar: 
that she wasa skilled bouse-mistress and 
a paragon of order. 

Nevertheless, I had consciously frown- 
ed when papa praised her; and J was in no 
hurry to take her into confidence when 
a nameless oppression weighed upon my 
spirits. Alice bad discovered my lack of 
enthusiasm long ago, and insisted that I 
was prejudiced because Mra, Climber was 
foreign-looking, and had an affected way 
of putting up an eyeglass, which, in the 
opinion of Val and myself, was totally 
useless to her. 

I allowed Alice to think as she pleased; 
the tact remained, that hitherto I was un- 
conquered, and that Mrs, Climber knew 
it. 

Dusk thickened at iast, and we had the 
approval of our consciences in closing 
blinds and drawing curtains to, and 
shutting out by every recognized ex- 
pedient the driving cloud-rack, the 
desolate landscape, and the constant drip, 
drip of the complaining trees, 

And then Val accepted a stray challenge 
—miune or Alice’s, I cannot be sure; the 
point is immaterial—and proceeded, with 
a flow of boyish eloquence which promised 
well for his intended future at the bar, to 
vindicate his latest hobby, the eience of 
graphiology. 

He had a notable little collection of 
autographs and specimens of caligraphy 
which he rummaged out of his board of 
treasures; and upon these he descanted 
with all the dogmatism of the professor 
aud all the tervor of the disciple. 

As he was pointing out to half-sceptica) 
critics and listeners an alleged resemblance 
between traitain the historical character 
of the Duke of Weilington and features in 
the great warrior’s handwriting, he was 
interrupted. 

Tothe surprise of each of us, we heard 
the rumble of approaching wheels on the 
soaked avenue without, 

“Can papa be back, after all, and as 
early as this?’’ Alice cried. 

“Not he. That isn’t our carriage. It’s 
a brougham certainly; but Spence isn’t 
driving it—the rattle’s different,’’ Val an- 
swered, at the end of a short pause. 

“Then who can it be?’ I said with 
wonder and a recurrence of anxiety. 

Val crossed to the window and caught 
question and reply of visitor and coach- 
man. 

“Is this the place?” inquired the former. 

‘Yes; this be Mr. Escott’s 0’ t’ Manor, 
Walnsey,’’ returned the latter. 

Clang went the hall bell; and in another 
halft-minute, Josephs, our butler, looking 
anything but pleased at the interference 
with his session of enjoyment in the 
kitchen, opened our door and ponderously 
announced: ‘Mr. Lidlaw.’”’ 

The name was entirely unknown to me, 
as also the purport and occasion of the 
call. 

1 debated for a second whether I should 
send Alice in search of Mre. Climber — 
who was, 1 believed, writing in her own 
room—or whether I should myselt assume 
the responsibility of confronting the 
stranger. 

This question was decided for me. On 
the heels of the domestic advanced Mr, 
Lidlaw; he, at least, appeared to have no 
dcubts as to the course to follow. 

Under-sized, middle-aged, clean-shaven, 
gray—tbis is the best and fullest description 
which I could bave given at the moment 
of the easy-going intruder, and it will 
suffice for my narrative. 

“Ah, three of you!’’ ho said. “My old 
friend’s daughters and son, 1 presume? | 
wasn’t aware he was 80 favored.”’ 

The human 
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The living enigma spoke, and however 
puzzling and mysterious his presence 
continued to be, my courage revived. 
The circumstance is as I state; the ex- 
planation I leave to otbers. 

“My name is Escott; this is my brother 
—and my sister,’’ I stammeringly an- 
swered. “But who—to what do we owe?’ 
— 1 was a pitifully poor tnquisitor. 
Betore I had framed my query, 1 was 
stopped. 

“Who am I?’ the cheery stranger said. 
“Well, I suppose one can’t claim universal 
tame; but it certainly strikes me as curious 
that you should have to ask. As to my 
errand, that is just pleasure and the re- 
suscitation of old memories. Your father 
and I used to be staunch triendsa.— You're 
not very like him, young gentleman.” 

The latter sentence was, of course, 
address%i to my brother Valentine. 

‘‘Indeed!”’ the boy said laconically. 

The stranger’s glance had fallen upon 
the strange mediey that decorated our 
centre-table. 

“Some one here is a collector of 
autographs, I see,’”’ he went gaily on. 
‘May I inspect them?—Thank you. It is 
a pursuit of great interest to me; I some- 
times have to  study—ahem!—in a 
professional capacity contrast and like- 
ness in penmanship.” He bent over Vai’s 
specimens, amongst which were included 
examples of the band of nearly all the 
boy’s acquaintances; for Val played havoc 
very impartially with characters ancient 
and modern, great and small, famous or 
obscure. 

And by-and-by I noticed a queer little 
start, seemingly of recognition. Mr. 
Lidlaw looked up. “Who wrote this?’”’ he 
said. It was a couple of lines—a quotation 
trom Tenn yson—and beneath, the signature 
of Mra. Ciimber. 

It was Alice wbo replied. ‘That’s the 
writing of our housekeeper,'’ she said 
wonderingly.—“Do you know Mrs, 
Climber? She came to us from Leeds, I 
like her band—it is so neat and pretty.” 

‘And it bespeaks a strong will, decision, 
and perhaps finesse,’ said Val sententiously, 
quite in the style of the lecturer. 

But I felt tnat it was time to know more 
ot the visitor, who seemed to be taking his 
footing in our midst so much tor granted. 
I broke in witb a direet demand. ‘I have 
never heard papa speak of you, so far as I 
can recollect, Mr. Lidlaw, and he is not at 
home. Did he expect you to-night?”’ 

Mr. Lidlaw awoke as from a reverie, 
“Captain Escott not at home!’’ he repeat- 
ed. “Expect me! lam here in response 
to his invitation.”’ 

Vai and [ had the ciue to the riddle 
simultaneously. 

“You are wanting Valentia 
Walnsey Croas,’’ I said. 

“It is Mr. John Escott who lives here; 
there’s been a mistake,’’ cried Val. 

Mr. Lidlaw stood as though paralyzed 
by the revelation of his blunder; then a 
shadow of intense vexation passed over 


Lodge, 


his features; and this im turn yielded toa, 


smile at his own expense. ‘‘Whew! 
This comes of not being sufficiently 
precise in investigation; a lesson I hardly 
ought to need to learn, after all these 
years,’’ be grimly soliloquized. Then he 
bowed deprecatingly to us, and proceeded: 
“The storm was raging so fiercely, that I 
was content in the station-yard with little 
delay and few words. I asked the coach- 
man who was handiest if he could drive 
me to Captain Escott’s, Walnsey, and he 
said ‘Yes.’ I suppose he did not catch 
more than the surname, and I was 
ignorant that Walnsey and Walnsey Cross 
are not identical places.” 

“They are three miles apart,’’ said Val. 

“7 was uncertain of my train, or Captain 
Escott would have sent to meet me. 1 
begged him not todo that. The question 
now is, how to get away, for the driver— 
he was none too sober—is gone, and my 
luggage is in your ball. Itis really most 
uofortunate and absurd, and wholly my 
fault, for I remember remarking that the 
fellow called your home—‘the Manor’— 
which was not a familiar name tor it— 
both at Daleford Station and here on 
arrival. I tender a thousand apologies.’’ 

Forthwith, our group of four resolved 
itself into a committee for dealing with 
this singular emergency. Our debate had 
but a lame issue. If papa had been here, 
and had become convinced of the tona 
fides of his uninvited guest, he would have 
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asked too—very oddly, as I thought, with 
a new twinge of doubt—the nearest route 
back to Daletord village. Val’s directions 
were clear and full; and if the stranger 
obeyed them, he could not possibly go 
astray in either direction. It seemed in- 
hospitable to permit him to'turn out un- 
attended into the night; but I could per- 
ceive no alternative; and I have reason to 
think that he would have over-ruled any 
and every objection. 

Mra. Climber had not appeared. This 
struck us afterwards as strange. How- 
ever busy she might be with her 
correspondence, it was curious that she 
sbhouid have heard nothing of the arrival, 
or that, hearing, she should have kept 
away. Some twenty minutes after Mr. 
Lidlaw bad left, she entesed the drawing- 
room and listened to our joint narrative of 
what bad bappened. I fancied that she 
was preocoupied, until alice casually re- 
ferred to the visitor’s inspection of her 
bandwriting, and that then her manner 
ehanged, and she listened with more in- 
terest—even anxiety—than she cared for 
us toobserve. From this fact—if such it 
were—I was, hcewever, at a loss to draw 
any particular deduction. 

I pass over the hours that elapsed be- 
tween this episode and midnight. We 
had retired early, and the house ought to 
have been as dark and still as if unin- 
habited. 

Older friends tell me thet it is the 
privilege of healthy girlhood to sleep 
soundly and with ease. I do not doubt 
that they are right. 

But on this occasion I continued 
obstinately awake. The day bad not 
wanted in agitations and surprises, and 
they had affected my spirit with unusual 
restlessness. 

Perhaps I am nervous by temperment, 
and it was this quality which filled the 
darkness with shapes of terror, and my 
brain with inchaotic tears of some 
stealthily on-creeping evil. 

It is likely enough to be the true and 
ample explanation of ny mental condition. 
Certainly, I could not rest. How vainly I 
wished tbat I had proposed to Alice that 
we should occupy to-night the same room. 
She would have consented instantly, 
although I had no reason to suppose that 
Alice shared my tremors, 

But it would be a confession of cowardice 
of which I should not soon hear the last to 
go to her now, éven if the situation of her 
room, at the end of a long, silent corridor 
and across a mid-landing, was an insut- 
ficient deterrent. 

No; I must toss and turnand wait for 
the tardy :norning. 

Suddenly, a chill shot through my veins; 
I sat up amongst the pillows, rigid, and, | 
doubt not, blanched almost to their own 
whiteness. I listened in a very agony ot 
attention. 

From the depths below there had echoed 
distinctly upwards—or my faculties were 
playing me false—the sound of the sullen 
yielding of a bolt, 

My apartment wa* immediately over the 
plate closet, and adjacent to the partition 
which closed in the second flight of stairs. 
This accounted for the transmission of the 
noise. But the noise was an ominous 
disclosure. In the dead of night, it was 
surely illegitimate, and spoke surely ot 
crime, 


The veriest craven will sometimes 
obtain an access of courage ax mysterious 
in ita source as, generally, transient in its 
away. 


I am not calling myseif hard names 
Indeed, I should be sorry to believe that | 
absolutely belong to the class whose badge 
is a white feather. 

But | have owned no trep dation; and 
now I mastered for at least a tew minutes 
the first paralysis of fright. I pressed my 
throbbing temples hard against the 
wainscot, aud found that the wood was a 
faithtul conductor of sound. 

A rumbling and grating that could have 
no bonest and satisfactory cause, jarred 
upon my bighly struny nerves, 

I was not the victim of delusion. 
Assured of this, I began to dress, with 
quaking, fumbling fingers and in the 


dark. 
Plan I had none as yet, and my actuating 
purpose was merely to reach and alarm 


the rest of the household. 
It was just blind instinct, for I did not 


pause to ask what effectual resistance to « 


gang of robbers could be offered by a pach 
of scared women, an invalid boy. and one 
tottering old man 
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It wae an ugly ventnre to get to them. 
As I was debating, I remembered my 
mnther’s jewels, 

These were deposited in a dressing-case 
locked into a wardrobe strong-box in 


‘es room, 
oo mA escaped the thieves? Would 
pec pe 
Hy almost a mechanical impulse, I un- 


fastened and opened my door, and stepped 
lightiy the five or six paces to that o! the 
vam cavern-like chamber in which, the 
fable goea, a queen once slept. 

Tvere was a light within otner than that 
of the wan young moon, whieh gliimmeres 
feebiy through losenge- sbaped nea ip 
a window bigh over my bead, { cncbed 
in my breath °: ith a well-nigh audible 
geep, and shivered; but it was as though a 
subtie fascination drew me nearer tn apite 
of the peril, 

I crept to tye tell-tale crack through 
which the pencilied Iine of light fell. A 
single peep, and | knew the worst: we 
were betrayed. 

Kneeling before the receptacle of iny 
mother's family heirlooms was a weman, 
bolding a lamp forthe guidanoes of a maie 
contederate, who busied himeelf with a 
file at tne wardrobe lock. 

They seemed equally absorbed in their 
nefarious task. The man I had never be- 
fore seen; the woman was Mra, Climber, 
I pelleved | was nigher to swooning than 
on any previous or subsequent occasion, 
Luekily, with a supreme effort I waa able 
to recover the self-possession wrested from 
me by the double shock. 

1 dare not thinx what might have been 
the denovement, in the contrary event. 

How papa had been deceived! and all of 
us, for, though T bad vaguely disliked the 
new comer, no suspicion of her fidelity had 
entered my mind; yet my eyes had testified 
thatshe was an accomplice in a sinister 
pilot. 

Very possibly she was its originator. 

It gave me intense anxiety wo decide 
upon my next step. A daring suggestion 
flew to ny brain; but | dismissed it, not so 
much as impracticable as useless. It was 
to look the two thieves in. This was 
— if managed with adroitness, for 
he key cast a shadow on the pelished 
floor, Mra, Climber had locked the door 
of rapa’s room with bypocritical care, aa we 
retired that night, saying that bousemaids 
were curious, and bh been known to 
walk in their sleep, and that it was not 
well to trust them lo excess, And now the 
adveuturesa had left the key on the out- 
side, But what would the counterinove 
avail? There were villians below making 
away with the plate;I bad heard them: 
they would oome to the rescue, and I bad 
no means of successfully following up the 
temporary advantage, Yet my fingers 
itoned to drag to that door and imprison 
my foes, 

Clang! clatter! all our bells seemed to be 
ringing at onoe, and Mrs, Climber's 
precious confederates would not have 
given the alarm; it must mean for them in- 
terruption and discomfiture, And in a 
trice | bad acted on iny wiid idea, The 
great oak door was fast—fast! 1 had tne 
key, and with itl flew to my own room. 
There | cowered as children do under the 
bed-olothes, and suffered paroxysm after 
paroxysin of helpless abject terror. Every 
vestige of bravery, deliberate or fortuitous, 
hed forsanen me. But 1 was not molested. 

What happened on the other side of my 
fortress can be siinply and succinctly related 
inthe words with which on the morrow, 
our triend and benefactor, Mr. Lidlaw, 
enlightened papa. I[t will be needful to 
resuine from the point of his recognition 
of Mra. Ciimber's handwriting when 
chatting in our drawing-room, 

“You see, ain an expert in these 
matters,’ be said, “Probably you may 
have seen Iny name in the newspapers in 
connection with some trial, civil or criminal, 
in which the identification of handwriting 
bas formed a leading feature in the 
proceedings?” 

“T have,”’ papa answered, 

“Exactly. And two months ago I had 
to make a professional study of various 
dooumentsa and signatures in a nortb- 
country case of systematic and long- 
continued fraud. lam prepared to swear 
that the speciinen of Mra, Cliimber’s, alias 
Mrs. Clegg’s hand shown by your son is 
the fac simile ofa large nuniber of those 
papers, 

“The writeristhe same. And now thai I 
have seen her—sbe bad a inoet valid reason 
for staying in the background yesterday 
evening—I recognize the woman too, 

“She only escaped a long term of penal 
servitude through the plea that she was 
her husband’s tool, 

‘*And another thing made ine startled and 
suspicious, It was thie: at Daleford, a man 
left the same train, whom I identified, in 
spite of hig wrappings, as the brother of 
the condemned Long Firm ewindler who 
stood In the dock with Mra, Clegg. 

“He'll soon follow her into a convict 
cell. He was involved in the Manchester 
case, though there was a fiaw in the 
evidence, and he eiuded the grasp of 


justice." 
“But Mra, Climber's testimoniala—they 
were most exosilent,”’ murmured papa, 


“Forged, my dear sir; {| entertain no 
doubt of it,” replied Mr. Lidlaw, “These 
people saw your advertisement, and 
application and references were al, parts of 
ratber a clever ‘‘plant.’’ But the temaile 
trickster carried her daring a step too far, 
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in ton of an official warning that 
tended in the like direction of watchful- 
ness, We both had a suspicion that you 
might have been lured out of the way by a 
bogus mennege.”’ 

“No; there was no stratagem there,” put 
in my father. 

“Then events conspired so far with the 
wang of rogues Well, we came up to the 
Manor to mnake sure that all was right, and 

we found an open window and moving 
lights. We were five in number and 
armed, The sergeant and two of bis men 
entered by the sane road as the burglars 
and atasignal from the officer! aroused 
the household. One thief was taken in the 
act of selecting the choicest specimens of 
vour old fashioned siiver: and, to our tIn- 
finite bewilderment, we discovered later 
that your clever housekeeper and a seoond 
confederate were caught like rats in a trap. 
That was the work of Miss Maggie here. 
As soon as we learned this, we applied to 
the young lady, got the key, and entered. 
We were only just in time to thwart an 
attempt to escape by the window. But for 
the height and the awkwardness of the 
descent, the man at least would have 
escaped, But the three are in Siston jail.” 

“And I have to thank you,’’ said papa, 
“for the protection of mv property, Mr. 
Lidlaw: lam sincerely grateful.’’ 

‘And I am glad to have been of serv:ice,”’ 
anewered our friend. 

My story is almost at its close, One 
point which was cleared up at the trial at 
Siston aseises was that of the choice of the 
oocasion for the attem It came out that 
a fictitious letter hdd n compiled whioen 
would equally have taken papa; but this 
Part of the scheme was rendered super- 
fluous by the general message of Sir Hugo 
Ferris, and the resolve to which papa 
subsequently came. 

Mra, Climber—boasting many other 
names equally convenient for a month or 
a year—was this time punished by a heavy 
sentence, her two associates being treated 
with the ‘ame severity. 

Val believes more than over in 
graphiology. 

We lost a housekeeper, but gained a 
permanent friend. Mr. Lidlaw comes now 
as frequently to Walnsey as to Walnsey 
Cross, And may Ii not confess that there 
is more behind? I have special reason to 
remember with thankfulness the deliver- 
ance frow that dark _. To these events 
I owe an introduction to Harry Lidlaw, 
Mr. Lidlaw’s nephew, He, too, is our 
friend; and I have promised that one day 
I will let him assume a still dearer title, 
It is unnecessary to be more explicit; any 
loving girl’s heart will read the meaning 
in the riddle, 
no 


The Vanity of Man. 
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It cannot be true, 
You should not say such things, 

Agneta!”’ 

This burst of indignation was answered 
with mocking laughter, 

There were four young girls seated on 
the grass in ashbady corner of the hotel 
garden, a corner to which the sea breeze 
wandered to cool their crimson cheeks, 
and temper the heat of the summer noon- 
tide. 

Lena Wildon was sitting erect, with her 
face slightly averted, that ber companions 
might not see the angry tears filling her 
dark eyes. 

Jessie and Eva Dwarris, ber cousins, 
were watching ber curiously, or exchanging 
amused giances; and Agneta Manders, 
with ber hands ciasped behind her head, 
was leaning against the base of a statue, 
the classic folds of her terra-cotta colored 
gown disposed around ber, 

“You do not believe,” she repeated, in 
what Jessie was wont to call “that 
aggravati:g draw! of here’—‘“you do not 
believe thet one of inan's strongest passions 
is vanity; and yet, my too-impetuous (riend, 
it is true. Men succeed in their 
enterprises because they have the vanity 
to think they cannot fail, Men marry 
because they are vain enough to imagine 
thatthe woman to whom they have torown 
the handkerchief cannot live without 
thein, and #o on.” 

“I daresay there are men who are silly 
and conceited enough to deserve your 
censure,’ said Lena, earnestly; “but I am 
sure there are inany to whom it does not 
apply. My dearest father for one: my 
brother Sam for another; he quizzes our 
eex, and talks a great deal of nonsense, 
but——' 

‘*My dear,’’ interrupted Miss Manders, 
‘we will except Mr, Sam Wildon, | can 
be indulgent to him because he and I are 
aworn aliies and friends,’’ 

Jessie Dwarris bit her lip, and picked to 
pieces the spray of jasinine Sam had given 
her that morning at breakfast. 

But as no one spoke, the self-satistied 
Agneta went on: 

‘Yes, I except Sam; but——”’ 

“But not Felix Leighton,’’? Lena broke 
in, “You pride yoarself, don’t you, 
on your sincerity, 80 pray speak out, It ie 
at him your diatribes—as [ think you 
call them—are directed. You speak of al! 
men as vain; you are thinking of one who 
has, | suppose, contrived to affront you, 
and it is not fair.’’. 


i not believe it! 
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amount of admiration for Mr. Leighton; be 
is sufficiently good-looking, tlemanly, 
and ai most intellectual, but if be thinks be 
has offended me by bis attempts to rebut 
wy opinions be must be vaim indeed!’’ 

“Felix is not vain,”’ persisted Lena, with 
a pout. 

**Dear child, whence have you gleaned 
your experience of the male sex? You 
may have looked deeper than we have into 
the heart you fancy you have made ail! 
your own, but how can you be 80 very 
sure that there are not pyssions—well, if 
you object to that word, we will say 
tendencies—not easily eradicated?”’ 

‘*I cannot think why you are discussing 
Mr. Leigtton in thie manner,” inter 
Eva Dwearris, bluntly. “It isn’t in very 
good taate,’”’ 

Agneta iaughed, 

“Don’t blame me, but Lena. The pretty 
peacock isso proud of ber engagement that 
she insists we shall all think ber betrothed 
perfection, and pecks at us for declining!” 

“Think what yot please,” said Lena, in 
chilling accents, as she rose to leave her 
companions. 

“Merci, mademoiselle,” replied the 
provekin Agneta. ‘Having received 
your gracious permission, I shal! continue 
to think Mr. Leighton as vain as the rest of 
mankind.” 

“Prove it!” exclaimed 
auditor. 

“Shall I? Will you agree to it? And 
will you ever forgive ne when I have done 
so?’’ 


the inoensed 


“You make very sure of succeeding!’’ 

cried Jessie, “If I were Lena I would bid 

you do your worst.” 

“And sol do,” Lena promptly declared. 

TI havetoo much faith in Feilx Leighton to 

be afraid of anything Agneta may do or 
” 

“I take you at your word!’’ cried Agneta. 
“So resume your seat whi.e I expound my 
scheme. If your heart should fail you, 
and prefer to act on the old adge—ignorance 
is bliss—you have only to say so.”’ 

“Pra go on” said Lena, haughtily, 
‘and don’t make a pretence of studying 
my feelings.” 

This Mies Manders had no intention of 

doing. With note-book and pencil she 
dashed off a few lines, which she proposed 
to send anonymously to Mr. Leighton. 
The note commenced with an assertion 
that the writer had once danced with him 
at a ball and retained ever since the deepest 
interest in her gentlemanly partner, 
They had met again, and within the last 
week; but alas! be had not glanced 
towards her, and now she was on the point 
of ieaving H—— for London, 


Would he be very mucb shocked if she 
acknowledged toan intense « esire to see 
him once again, even though she might 
not have the sorrowf 11 pleasure of speak- 
ing to him; and would he waik down Sea- 
view Road that evening between the hours 
of 7 and 5? 

Lena laughed soornfully. 

“And you think Felix would be weak 
enough to accept such an assignation?” 

“What will you wager me that he does 
not? A box ot vloves?’’ 

‘“{ will not make any such wager, it 
would be an insult to bim!’’ 

“How should we know if Mr. Leighton 
did keep the appointinent?’’ asked Eva, 

“Easily,” Agneta repiled; “ny dress- 
maker lives at the second house in the 
rvad, I will find an excuse tor going 
there. We will ensconce ourselves behi:' d 
the curtains of her window, and there keep 
watch. You'll not refuse to go with us, 
Lena?” 

There was a pause, and then Lena an- 
swered, faintly: 

‘No, [ will not refuse,”’ 

she despised herseif for the concession as 
soun as it was made, and hated Aypeta for 
baving inspired those doubts of ver lover 
that now began totoriwent ner. 

What shouid she doi! Felix found this 
appeal to bis vanity irresistible? Could she 
ever forgive him for yielding to the 
temptation, or herself for baving cousented 
to put itin his way? 

A dozen times did she resolve to draw 
back, but dread of Agneta’s caustic raillery 
prevented it; and at the appointment hour 
the tour confederates, excusing themselves 
to their respective parents, set forth for the 
house of the dressmaker, 

Miss Dibson already looked upon Agneta 
Manders af a most ecceutric young lady, 
and therefore testified no surprise when the 
joan of her front parlor was requested for 
ap hour, but retired, leaving ber visitors in 
possession of the trim little apartment. 

Sea-view Road was one of the most 
secluded spots in the vicinity of H——. 

There were neat villas on one side of it; 
on the other the bigh wall of a gentleman's 
grounds, and the view that gave the road 
ite name was solely obtainable from the 
upstairs windows, 

7 o’clock struck; a group of negro min- 
atrela went by on their way to the pier; 
anotner ten minutes elapsed, and Eva, 
whose sight was keenest, reported a man.y 
tigure just looming into sight. ‘ 

Lena Wildon dropped the book she has 
been trying to read, and shaded her face 
with ber band. 

Why, ob! why, bad she been persuaded 
to come bere? If it were Felix Leiguton 
now approaching, ber happy betrothal was 
atan end. 

‘“’Tis he!” said Agneta, in a tragic 
whisper, her eyes spark ing with triuioph,. 





moutb; he flourished a cane in his lavender- 
gioved hand, and waiked with the 
consequential strut of a — dandy on 
the best of terms with himself, 

Even Agneta retreated when this man 
halted and endesvored to peer in at the 
window; even Agneta was startied and 
uneasy when he opened the gate of the 
forecourt and stalked ia. 

‘‘What can he want here?’ she asked 


her com “He must have seen 
you smile at him, Jessie.” 
“{m possible! was careful to keep out 


of sight of the ridicuious fellow!” 

“He is knocking at the door! What 
shal! we do?”’ exclaimed Evs, looking pale 
and frightened. 

“There is nothing, there can be nothing 
to fear,’’ said Lena, now the bravest of the 
party. “Probably he has come with a 
unessage for Miss Dibson from one of her 
customers, Of course she will not permit 
bito to enter the bouse,” 

The loud, long rat-tat was quickly re- 
sponded to by the dressmaker, and the 
occupants of the parlor listened witn 
dismay to the oolloquy that followed. 

The dandy explained to Miss Dibson 
that he wasa visitor at H——, and a note 
had been handed to him at his hotel from 
a lady who appointed to meet him in Sea- 
view Road this evening, 

He bad reason to believe this lady was 
now in Miss Dibson’s house, and he wish- 
ed to see her, 

In vain he was assured that he must be 
mistaken, and requested to go away, 

With an immense deal of pomposity he 
insisted on his right to have an interview 
with the lady who bad written to him, and 
said at last that he was quite determined 
not to atke his departure till he nad seen 
ber. 

“Go and speak to him, Agneta!” 
whispered Jessie, “This is your doing, 
and you must get us out of our difficulty.” 

“Il am not accustomed to disputing 
with vulgar coxcombe!’’ retorted Miss 
Manders. “Let someone go fora police- 
man, 

“But that would make quite a scandal, 
and set all my neighbors talking!” object- 
ed the dressmaker, who had to come to the 
ae demoiselies to know what was to be 

one, 

“Where is he now?” Eva. 

“Sitting in the po smoking, and he 
says he intends to stay there till young 
ny consents to receive him,” 

veryone looked reproachfully at Agneta, 
who frowned, and bit ber lip, and throw- 
ing herself on to a couch, told the others 
they could do as they pleased, but she 
should stay where she was till the fellow 
had grown tired of waiting, and gone 
away. 

‘But our mothers will be alarmed at our 
long absence!’’ objected Lena. 

“And if they are, can we help it?” 
demanded Agneta, 80 snappishly that no 
one cared to speak again. 

Half-an-bour elapsed, and then the 
knocker was — as briskly as before, 

‘What sball we do if he grows abusive?” 
asked Jessie. 

“Ie there no back gate through which 
we could creep—no fence over which we 
could ciimb?”’ Agneta inquired. 

“We will do neither,’”’ said Lena, 
calmly. ‘We will quietly leave the house, 
and if this man should attemptto molest 
us, we will give him our names and 
addresses, and assure him that he is labor- 
ing under a mistake.” 

“And pray, wbo will have the courage to 
be the first to confront sach a fellow?’’ 
sneered Agneta. 

“] wiil,’’ Lena replied. ‘I deserve 
whatever annoyance or humiliation I may 
have to endure fur my folly in consenting 
to come here.’”’ 

Without waiting for a reply she bravely 
acted on her determination, and quitting 
the parlor, threw open the outer door, 

But it cost her a great effort to keep up 
an appearance of lady-liké composure 
when the importunate dandy instantly 
stepped forward, and she had to retreat 
before him, 

He was actually in the house, and 
Agneta flew back to the parlor, gasping an 
entreaty to Miss Dibson to fete the police; 
but Eva and Jessie kept ciose to their 
cousin, wbo, although ber voice faitered, 
succeeded in making a very spirited, 
sensible speech, which ended in a request 
that she and her friends might be alluwed 
to pass and return to their friends. 

“Certainly, ladies. I think I have re- 
venged myself sufficiently.” 

Tue voice was Felix Leighton’s, the 
features his. 

As soon as had taken off nis hat, and 
with it the huge sandy moustache, eye- 
brows, and beard Lena burst into tears of 
mingled shame and joy. 

“Someone must have betrayed us!’’ ex- 
claimed Agreta, angrily. ‘‘Who was i?’’ 

“That interesting individual is hbere!’’ 


said Sam Wiidon, peeping over Miss 
Dibson’s shoulder, ‘“‘He has been here 
for the last bonr, playing the part of 


prompter to bis bostess, When young 
lady conspirators arrange their plots they 
should not hold their meetings in a garden 
—or at least not till they have assured 
themseives that there is no one within 
hearing.” 

“Mr. Leighton’s ‘get up’ was marve!l!ous!’’ 
and Agneta iaugoed ner shriliest, “I 
hope he is eatistied with its effect on our 
weak nerves.’’ 








: Miss Manders crossed ber well-shaped “it is not!’ cried Jessie, and Lena “If he is not, I am,’”’ Sam responded. 
and will pay the penalty. When I was! feet and ec mtemplated the toes of her | breathed again. “Good acting should always have a mora! 
confronted with that couplet, in the hand I | slipnmers with smiling serenity Thé person who now walked slowly past | impression. Let me hear if it has had that 
hed so much reason © know, | got an **W hat a foolish, impetu us little creature | the house was jressed in avery light suit | effect on you, my littie cousin!’’ and tuck- 
inkling of the game that wes afoot. And | you are, my darling Lena! You don’t per of «xtravagant fashion. : | ing under his arm the hand of the blusb- 
netead f going — ' Walinsey Cross, | ~wive that you are strengthening my tis rather long hair and nimense | ng, gratified Jessie, be waiked off with 
rarees Lae rd and ilérviewed a | convictions, instead of removing them noustache were of a reddish hue; a giass | her, leaving Miss Mandersto follow with 
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“Did I deserve to be exposed to such 
an ordeal?” Felix Leighton asked his be- 
trothed as soon ashe could speak to her 
unbeard by the others, 

«Do not reproach me!” Lena entreated. 
“] have been miserable ever since I 
consented to it. And yetI hoped and be- 
lieved you would come out of it 
triumpbantly.”’ 

“Then you conid not have seen the post- 
— to that billet douz.” 

rT) !”’ 

“Yes, Miss Manders cleverly framed 
her com so that my compassion 
should bring me here, if my vanity failed 
todoso, Such s pacmecepes SS asum 
that would enable 4 very dlees girl 
and her aiiing mother to leave H——, I 
might bave found it difficult to refuse.” 

“Oh, treacherous Agneta! 

When she saw how Lena was engaged 
Miss Manders slipped away, and leaded 
the sudden illness of ber grand er as a 
reason for hurried packing, and almost in- 
stant departure. 

No one <-> her goin , nor was she 
invited to © partin the dual wedding 
that was celebrated when Felix Leighton 
led his penitent Le a t> the altar, and Sam 
Wildon followed his example with Jessie 
Dwarris. 


At Rushlight 





Camp. 


BY J. ©, BCOTT,. 





WO years ago among the _ saloon 
ee ay on board one of the Cunard 
iners wasa gold-digger, who seemed 
fund of telling that he had made bis pile, 
and that he was going to England to enjoy 
1b. 

He was a tall, well-built, good-looking 
man, a little under forty, and, notwith- 
sanding certain peculiarities of manners 
and speech, be was, on the whole, popular. 

To some, perhaps, bis money, wh he 
spent lavishly, was a recommendation; but 
wany were certainly attracted to him by 
his ingenuous, warm-hearted disposition. 

He told us—for be made no secret of the 
tact—that he was worth $150,000. 

One evening I and 4 friend were seated 
by him over two bottles of champagne, 
whieh he had provided, when it was 
suggested that he must have encountered 
some strange experiences in his ad- 
ventarous lite. 

“Only one worth telling,’’ was his reply, 
“for of the ordinary shvoting and card- 
playing stories ' dare say you have read a 
great deal more than | ever saw, though I 
was fifteen years in the ditches,” 

On being asked to narrate the event to 
which he eee os sae. I cannot 
represent the istic im n uced 
by bis looks and quesaren, whlch Sid muen 
to intensity the of his words; but it is 
easy to repeat the story, which is indelibly 
graven on my memory. 

Pushing nis glass away from him un- 
emptied, and sitting back slightiy from the 
table, be began, with only us two for his 
listeners. 

“From the firstday that White appeared 
in the camp we knew that there was some- 
thing strange about the man. What his 
real name was | cannot say, and the name 
he went by was given him owing to the 
color of his face, which was the paleat I 
have ever seen ina living man, 

“His features were good, and of a 
melancholy cast, but his eyes had a queer 
expression that almost made you shiver 
when he lookedat you. They were black, 
dreamy eyes,and had an inbuman, un- 
earthly expression, which sometimes seemn- 
ed evil and baneful, and sometimes quite 
the reverse, for I have seen them looking 
soft and mild enough: but even then they 
made ine feel creepy. He had bought a 
claim, from which a big haul bad alread 
been taken, but it was not yet emptied. 
White, however, seemed either too lazy or 
unable to work, and did little or nothing. 
He was fiush of cash, and at firet we thought 
he must be a professional gambler, who 
used gold-digging only as a blind, but, 
though devoted to play, it was soon seen 
that he made nothing by cards, as he 
oftener lostthan won. Through bis losses 
and igleness White at last becain@hard up, 
but he seemed no more inclined for work 
than before, 

“At this time a tragedy which took place 
near the camp caused great excitement 
among us, The expressman, who was on his 
way for San Francisoo, and who was carry- 
ing a large sum of money, and alsoa 
quantity of coarse gold, was found murder- 
ed and robbed within about five miles of 
the camp. 

“He had evidently been attacked while 
riding tnrough a wood. He was a ftirst- 
rate shot, but near his body his revolver 
was tound, loaded in every chamber. 
Stranger still, he was a man of great 
streng but his body showed, by the 
marks of violence, that he had been in the 
hands of an assailant more powerful atill, 
for there were the footprints of only one 
man besides himeelf, ost strange and 
horrible of all, there was on bis turoat a 
deep indenture, as though it had been 
caused by long sharp teeth. 

“From these facts, and as we could 
discover no clue to the mystery, you will 
understand the excitement which the event 
caused. Some old yarns avout vampires 
became current, and our seare was not 
lessened on learning that a murder, attend- 
ed by precisely the sawe circumstances, bad 


“IT don’t think we were men much given 
to superstition, and we hadn’t the reputa- 
tion of cowardice, but I can tell you that 
fora time most of vs were chary of going far 
from the oe green and two expressmen 
now travel! between us and ’irisco, as 
no one could be found to make the journey 
alone, 

“Several months passed bye and’ as, 
meanwhile, nothing out of the — had 
occurred, we had almost n our 
former confidence, and were disposed to 
make light of the alarm that so recently 
possessed us, 

“It was one summer night, just before 
setting of tbe sun, when about a dozen of 
us were baving a drink ‘n Absolon’s 
grocery. We were talking of nothing in 
particular, when Canada Jake made the 
remark that the night before White had 
lost three hundred dollars at poker. Then 
some one else ex his wonder where 
White had got his money, as only a short 
time before be was known to have been 
broke, ana he had never left the camp 
since, and did no work. 

“On this another voice—I don’t know 
whose unless it was Jake’s again—said, ‘! 
know where White got the money, for it 
was he who killed the expressinan. 

“On hearing these words every man of 
us started as though he had been shot. [ 
can’t desoribe the effect of these words; but 
they brought absolute conviction to those 
who heard them of what none of us bad 
ever dreamt of before, Some one then pro- 
posed that we should go for White; and 
without more ado a dart was made by the 
whole of us for W hite’s cabin. 

**We found hiv in, and soon dragged him 
out. I never saw abject terror more plain- 
ly depicted on a man’s face, He was aiao- 
lutely mute with fear, and in answer to 
our charge he had not a word to say in bis 
own defence, Then we searchei him, and 
found a watch-chain and several other 
small articles that were known to have be- 
longed to the expressman. 

“By this time there was a big crowd 
about us, for work was over, and the men 
came flocking in trom all directions, Then 
there was a call on every side for judge and 
jury. The trial was a short one, and barely 
an hour after he had been dragged from 
his cabin White was hanging from the 
bough of a tall pine that grew on the edge 
of the canon. 

“Not much evidence, you say, to hang a 
man on! You wouldn’t say that, mate, if 
you had seen guilt printed on White’s face 
in big capitals, But the story is not done 

et. 


. “We knew we should feel more comfort- 
able when we had got rid of him altogether; 
so that night he was cut down and buried 
by moonlight. 

‘Next morning the camp was thrown 
into atumuit that beggars description by 
the news that Absolon had been found 
dead in his store, murdered in precisely 
the same way as the ex man. There 
could be no doubtin the mind of any one 
who saw them both when dead, asl did, 
that it was the same assassin who nad taken 
the life of each. 

‘A beolon, like the expressman, 
exceptional strengh, and there were evi- 
denees that be bad struggled hard with his 
assailant, bat greater force than his own 
had been used; and on his neck also ap- 

the singular indenture which had 
puzzled us before. It was also remarkable 
yaa | as in the other case, no shots had been 
fi 


“The alarm whtch this mysterious trag- 
edy, happening in our very midst had 
caused, was increased by the conviction, 
which most of us ba , that we bad Langed 
an innocent man, it seemed clear that 
White could have no participation in this 
second crime when he was lying buried at 
the top of tue gulch; yet, as I have said, it 
was acknowledged by all that the sane oul- 
prit who had killed Absolon muat also 
have caused the expresaman’s death. 

‘*as before, robbery was evidently the mo- 
tive of the deed. Absolon had a lot of 
money in his store, as he both dealt in 
coarse goid and acted as a banker. The 
murderer, however, seemed to bave been 
scared away before he had time to secure 
bis plunder, 

'“So great was the consternation that many 
of the men spoke of selling their claims, 
and one or two of the families had made up 
their minds to leave the camp. 

Absolon’s money and other property was 
now lying in bis house unguarded, and it 
was tnought possibie that the murderer 
would return next night to obtain bis spoik 
But, while wany wondered at his temerity, 
Canada Jake announced his intention of 
baulking the miacreant by keeping watch 
at tbe store all nignt. On hearing this I 
volunteered to go with him, 

‘*‘Acoom panied by some of our friends to 
the door, we eatered the store about nine 
o’clook. Each of us had a brace of six- 
shooters and a bowie-knite, Jake and I sat 
a long time smoking. The weather was 
very hot, and I began to feel sieepy. 

“T remember seeing our two candles 
flickering in the sockets, and I know that 
at the time | thought we ought to light 
others before these went out. But without 
carrying out this resolve I must have fallen 
asleep. I suppose Jake did the same, but 
it was never known for certain. 

“How long | slept I do not know, but I 
started out of my sleep, roused by the 
noise of a terrible struggie that was going 
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taken place several months before at a 
settlement about a bundred miles distant. 
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on in the dark. I could hear heavy vreath 
ing and Jake’s hail-stified exclamations of 
terror, and I knew now that it was no man 
with whom be was eontending in the dead 
ly strife which I could not se6e., 

“] put out my hands Ww gras; ny 
volvera, Dut the tabie mwiich they lay 
must have been overturned, and I ec 
fee nothing. The noise so ended. a 
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then for a second or two 1 could hear a 
panting sound; but ere! had time to collect 
my thoughts the monster was upon meé, 
and my arms were bound to my sides as if 
held by a vice, 

“] felt something cold and clammy touch 
my face, and just time to ctter a 
frantic ory ere I telt the life being crushed 
of me. I felt I was fainting, but before I 
lost consciousness I h the sound of 
many voloes and then lights flashed in- 
distinctly before my eyes. 

“When { came round, which the men 
told me I did in a few minute, | heara 
what had . Y~ The noise bad been 
beard and camp roused. When the 
men rushed in they had found me in the 
coils of a half-grown anaconda measuring 
fully twelve feet long. 

“The snake bad been slashed by their 
knives and shot ~ - “~ ee = 
escape through a window, by w 
must bave entered. Canada Jack was 
lying on the floor dead, with his neck 


broken. 
‘*The party now resolved to give chase to 
the anacon“a, and | was able to join tuem. 


The serpent had been badly wounded, so 
that it was easy to follow the bloody trail. 
It led straight to White’s cavin. On enter- 
ing we found the anaconda nearly dead, 
and. it was soon despatched. 

On examining the cabin we found under 
the floor a great hole, which was covered 
over with boards. This excavation had 
not only been the lair of the snake, but the 
receptable of the plunder which had been 
taken by White fromthe monster's un- 
fortunate victims, 

“T'0o idle to work, and too cowardly and 
weak to rob by himaelf, the man whom we 
bad lynched had trained this fell acco: plice 
to do his murderous work, Whether 
White had ever meditated an attack upon 
Absolion, and had brought the anaconda 
at some time or other tothe store with that in- 
tent, and so it had made its way back, or 


whether after his death it had gone in 
soarch food, was of course, never 
known.” 


—_—— - <—e- 


THE Spots ON THE Moon.—The Swedish 
peasantry explain the lunar spots as 
representing a boy and girl bearing @ pail 
ot water between them, whom the moon 
once caught up in her horns, and oarried 
off into the heavens; a legend current al«o 
in loelandic mythology. A German tale 
says that a wan and a woman stand in the 
moon, the man because he strewed bfiars 
one Sunday morning in the church-path, 
the woman for making butter on the same 
day. 

The Dutch have it that the unbappy man 
was caught stealing vegtabies, The 
natives of Ceylon havea bare, instead of a 
man, in the moon, the hare having achieved 
that nigh honor by pompios into a fire to 
roast himeelf tor benefit of Buddhes. 
To» Chinese 


t the moon by a 
rabbit pounding rice in a mortar. 





Their 
mythological moon is figured by a beautiful 

oung woman, with a double sphere be- 

ind her head, and a rabbit at ber feet, 
An Australian legend says the incon was 
a native cat, who féll in love with someone 
@ise’s wile, and was driven away w wander 
ever since, 

Among the Esquimaux the sun is a 
maiden and the moon is her brother; and 
the Khasias of the Himalayasay that the 
moon falis every month in love with his 
mother-in-law, wbo throws ashes in his 
face, whence his spota, The Malays be- 
lieve that the moon is a woman, and the 
stare are her children. 


CHINESE CRIMINALS.—In various parts 
of China there is a beliet tnat the souls of 
very atrocious criminals who have either 
been executed or died in prison are sent 
back from Hades by Yenlo, the judge 
there, to undergo a further tera: of 
imprisonment, one death not being 
enough to expiate their crimes, ‘When 
the second term of imprisonment is judged 
to have expired, the district magistrate be- 
seeches the tutelary deity of the city to 
accompany him to the prison in order to 
acquaint the ghost with his release. The 
order is supposed tc reach the imprisoned 
by burning it, aceremony which is solemnly 
carried outin the jail. On August 19 last 
the district magistrate of the city of 
Soochow had placards posted up inviting 
subscriptions of imitation money for the 
ghosts then in the city jail, This was al! 
duly burned, and thus converted into 
currency, which would be useful to the 
ghosts on the long journey before them.” 

— rr eet 


“THE WBLLOF ST, KKYNE.”—St, Koyne 
or St. Keyna was the daughter of Braganar, 
prince vi Garthmatriin Keyna refused ali 
offers of marriage and vowed herself to 
virginity. She retired to a spot near the 
Severn, and there, by her prayers, turned 
the serpents, with which the place abound- 
ed, into Ammonites, She afterwards took 
up her abode at Mount St. Michuel, and 
there she caused a spring of healing waters 
to Lurst from the earth, 

The legend rune that whoever drinks 
first of this water alter marriage becomes 
the ruling powerin the bouse, Houthey 
in his poein “The Well of St. Keyne’’ 
verifies the following story: A Cornishman 
took his bride to church, and the moment 
the ring wason ran up the mount to drink 
of the inyatic water. Down he came in 
full giee to teil bis bride; but the bride 
said: “My good man,!1 brougita bottle 
of water to church witb me, and drank of 
it before you started.” 


Ee that k we bis a 











AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





from Brownsburg, Ind., comes the story 
(true, of course), that a young lady senta 
note toa discarded lover, requesting the 
return of a lock of hair, which, in the while- 
some hour of courtship, he bad clipped 
from her dainty tresses. Rummaging bis 
trunk he collected a number locks, 
culled from various “best girls’ during bis 
love-making career, and forwarded them 
in a bundle to the girl, inclosing « note to 
the effect that be had really f ten which 
was bers, but she might select it {rom those 
forwarded, and return tue rest at her con- 
venience, 


A curious museum bas been opened at 


Dresden. In it are collected boots, shoes, 
and slippers, which Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, inces, and otber 8 persons 


them are a pair of 
boots worn by Napoleon [., at the battle of 
Dresden, April 27, 1813, and a pair of white 
satin shoes, emoroidered in gold, which 
the same great Emperor wore on the day 
of his coronation; another pair of strong 
leather boots which belonged to the famous 
French Marshal Murat, afterward King of 
the two Sicilies; a = high heeled boots 


pave worn. Amon 


ot Maria Theresa; ot the pailospher, 
Kant ,eto. 


The Czar spends a very litile time in his 
study, as he is more afraid of bis stoutness 
than of political plots, ana is consequently 
in the habit of receiving his Ministers in 
the grounds, walking up and down an 
avenue while listening to their reports; he 
frequently adds bis initial “A” to an im- 

rtant document by holding 7. ao 

. and hence it is rather ind at 
times. The Czar is by no means quick in 
signing deeds, and in many cases numbers 
of those neatly written specimens of Rus- 
sian caligraphy are returned without sig- 
nature, and then the ‘court caligrapbers,’’ 
who outdo in their art the monks of oid, 
have to do their work over again. 


Says a St. Louis undertaker: The daily 
death list in the newspapers is consuited 
by more people than those who have an 
idie curiosity to know who is dead, Dur- 
ing a campaign candidates for officeare an- 
xious to attend funerals that are Mable to 
congregate men of influence. A certain 
class ot lawyers are on the Jookout for dam- 
age suite, Tombstone dealers take notes 
with a view to business in the future. In- 
surance agents make a memorandum to 
call upon the surviving relatives in due 
time. Tre keepers of the beer houses out 
near the cemeteries gauge their orders ac- 
cording to the outlook tor the day. The 
class who want tree carriage rides scan the 
coiumn attentively. 


The directors of the Spanish railway may 
be good men of business, but they are cer- 
tainly not students of human nature. A 
few months ago the model of a new raii- 
way car was put before them; divided into 
smal! elegant departments, each furnisbed 
with two seats and a small table to be re- 
served for the special use of couples on 
their wedding tour. [nnocent of the we)!- 
known fact that newly married couples are 
always nervousiv anxious not to appear 
what they are, the delighted directors or- 
dered some “honeymoon cars,’’ and for 
some time past one of them has been at- 
tached to every express train, with the re- 
sult that not a single couple have yet made 
use of the special accomodation. 


A wedding among the fishing population 
ot New Haven, England, isa novel affair. 
“The men dress themselves in white duck 
trousers and blue coata, with brass buttons, 
They form a line and headed by two fid- 
dlers, march to the bome of the groom and 
escort bim to the bride’s residence. He 
usually wears a silk hat, with long stream- 
ers attached. After the ceremony the line 
of men and women, the filddlers playing, 
mareh to a hall, where a banquet is given. 
At this banquet each one pays bis share, 
for the newly married couple would not be 
able to entertain 60 inany. Often 150 or 200 
attend. Theceremony is usually pertorma: d 
be ween 7 and 9 in the evening, and danc- 
ing continues until nearly worning. The 
men usually take the name oftheir wives.’’ 


The young Queen Regent of Spain wins 
the love of the peasant folk by her solicr- 
tude for the children of the poor. It is her 
habit to pay visits to outlying villages and 
hamlets, and to distribute to the rustic lit- 
tle ones warin clothing, pretty playtuings, 
and sweetmneats, The Queen who is stay- 
ing at St. Sebastian, may at dark be seen 
clad in black, followed at # distance by a 
carriage, making ber way on foot through 
the streets and entering sbops, Visiting 
those especially which are devoted to sup- 
plying the needs ot chidren. Gradually the 
carriage gets filled up with dolls, whips, 
carts, druma, etc. The little children of 
Spain enjoys the advantage of being un- 
der the sway of the mother of a king who 
is « child like themselves. The simplicity 
of the (,ueen’s habits, and of those which 
she im poees upon her train, gives a charm 


to the life at court, wifich used to be mourn 
fully pompous and artificial. The Intan 
ta ulalie is staying at a farmhouse among 
peasant folk, gaining strengti after ber 
iliness, drinking milk warm trom the cows. 
and leading the tree, open-sir r ft the 
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THE BROKEN WINDOW. 











BY MAGGIB BROWNE, 





RASH! emash! There was a noise of 
giaes breaking; then allence; then the 
sound of boys’ voices, of boy's feet 

ruuning down the lane; and next a star- 
tled cry. Thenoid Dame Crumpleton, who 
lived ina —- close by, came hobbiing 
out oft the underwood, holding a boy tast 
by the oollar of bis coat. 

“That's the second window you boys 
bave broken; but thie time I've caught 
you,”’ shegrumbied, ‘I: was indeed tortr- 
nate that 1 caine home just then. You 
thought you were running away from tbe 
old woman, did you? But you made a 
great wnistake, you ran right into ber in- 
stead,” 

As she spoke she reached the cottage 
door, lifted the lateh, and marched the boy 
into the room, 

“Now, Mark Huffman, I esball pat ap 
end to the annoyances I receive from you 
boys by inaking an exauiple of you,” she 

d. “You stey bere whilet I go first to 
your mother and then tothe Squire, It ts 
a great shame you boys do not know how 
to bebave.’’ 

Direetly she mentioned his in ther Mark 
found bis tongue. 

“I did not break your window, grannie; 
laseure you I diin’t.” 

“You were throwing stones,” Interrupted 
the old lady. 

“Bat i did not throw at your window,” 
sald Merk. 

“Well, someone did, ana you are the one 
caught. How will you prove that it was 
not your stone?” asked the old lady a4 ahe 
prepared to go out again, 

‘*| don’t know; but walt a minute,” said 
Mark. “Don’t go tomy mother; she’s very 
ill, indeed and the worry wili make her 
worre,”’ 

‘] can’t help that,’ said the old lady. 
“Look at my window,” 

“Will you be content if I pay for your 
window?" asked he, feeling that anything 
would be better than making a fuss and 
worry tor his mother, and resolving in his 
own wind tw find out for hrmaelf which boy 
it waa who threw the stone that bad done 
the mischief and to make hii pay for it, 

The ol4 lady hesitated, and xt first would 
not hear of it; but Mark pleaded, and finally 
it was agreed tiat if he brought twenty tive 
cents before the week was over nothing 
more would be said about it, 

Mark, at last released walked away, feel- 
ing very worried, His mother would not 
be trouble’, but the question was, where 
should he yet the money? 

As soon as be could, he asked all the 
boys if they knew whose stone had broken 
the window; each one denied it, and Mark 
plainly aaw that he would have to find the 
money somehow, 

One morning, @ day or two afterwards, 
the boys on their way to echool were as 
tonisLed to see a big notice outside the 
blacksmith # door, This notice bad been 
put up by Mark, whose father was the @il- 
lage ainith, and this is bow it read: 


“Portraits taken every evening from seven 
to nine. Price 5 cents,’’ 


That same evening when seven o'clock 
came there was quite a crown around the 
smithy door; for every one was curious to 
see what it meant, and who was the artist 
who was going to take the photographs, 

Mark adinitted six boys, and at once set 
to work. 

He fastened a large sheet of paper on the 
door, put a strong light in frontof it, and 
then placed a boy between the light and the 
door #0 that the shadow of his side [ace was 
thrown on the paper. 

Then Mark carefully drew over tho out- 
line with black chalk, putin a little shad- 
ing touched it up when the paper was (a- 
ken from the door, and the portrait was fin- 
ished. ° 

Mark bad a very steady band, anda de- 
cided talent for drawing, 80 that (be result 
waa it most oases a fairly wood likeness, 

The boys thought it wonderful, and one 
afier another paid their balf-diimes, Then 
some of the older people came Bo that be 
was quite busy. 

At last the boys were finished, all but 
two; Cale Arrowsmith and Jack Bridye- 
man. Caleb had waited because he did not 
mean to bave bie portrait taken; he had no 
money to pay for it 

Caleb was a lazy boy, and never earned 
acent. Hedid not like work, in fact he 
did not like anything, @xcept perhaps his 
dog. a pretty little terrier, and to that he 
was very mnuch attached, 

As pe sat watching Mark while he care- 
fully drew the outline of Jack’s shadow, 
Caleb was thinking, although be could not 
bave his own portrait drawn, bow much he 

wonld iike to have the dog’s, 

“Now then, Caleb, you are tne last,’’ said 
Jack. 

‘1 don’t care about it, thank you,’ said 
Caleb, 

*Don’t—flddlestick!” said Jack, 
you no mouey?' 

Caleb colored, and calling to his dog, he 
turned away. 

“T'll do it, just for practios, if you liks,"’ 
said Mark kindly. 


“Have 


THE SATURDAY 


“Very well,” he sald, “if you don’t like 
it you needn’t have it done. Shall 1 do 
the dog’s?”’ 

Jaleb'’s face flushed with pleasure; it was 
very evident indeed how much be would 
like that 

Mark eaw that he was plessed, and at 
once set to work, and sent Caleb away 


happy. 
s be was going home with Jack he said 
ourioualy: 

“Why does Mark want the money? 1 
wonder what it is for.” 

‘For the window, of course,” said Jack. 
“Don't you know he promised Dame 
Crumpleton to pay for it? I don’t believe 
he broke it either,”’ he added, after a min- 
ute, as Caleb made no remark, “1 think 
the feliow who did bieak it is a——” 

Jack sald no more, for he found himself 
alone; Caleb had run off, 

Mark was very busy all the week, and 
wen the eventfnl Satarday arrived, he 
walked to Dame Cruinp|eton’s with a lignt 
heart and a heavy pochet. 

He bad earned over a dollar, and was able 
to keep bis promise, Besides, had he not 
saved bia nother from being worried when 
ahe was so unwell? 

But when he produced the twenty-five 
cents and offered tnem to the old lady he 
was greatly astonished to tind the money 
refused, 

Dame Crumpleton declared that she did 
not want it; she had been paid onoe for the 
broken window already, 

Mark did not understand it at all, out 
could get nothing out of the old lady, and 
returned home quite puzzied and sur- 
prised. 

Another surprise was in store for him, 
however; a far greater one, 

He had determined to spend his money 
On a dog, and when he went into the mar- 
ket town to buy one, what was his aston- 
lishment to see Caleb's dog offered tor sale, 

At firet he thought it had been stolen, 
and then another explanation 2 it- 
selftohim,. In a moment he understood it 
all. He bought the dog at once, Then he 
sent for Caleb, and asked bim to lend him 
his dog fora model, Poor Caleb broke in- 
to tears, and with many sobs he told his 
story. 

It was as Mark thought. Oaleb had bro- 
ken the window, but had been afraid to say 
ao, although be was very sorry for it. But 
Mark’s kindness had been too much tor 
him, and he had sold his beloved dog to pay 
Dame Crumpleton, 

Before he bad finished the story, however, 
Mark had fetched the dog; then there was 
indeed a licking and kissing, and barking 
and talking. I don’t know which was the 
happier, Caleb, Mark, or the dog. 

It was not Jong before Caleb earned some 
money; and paid Mark back; but it was a 
very long while before those two boys tell 
out; indeed, they are the greatest friends to 
this day, for all I know, 

SS 


A NERVOUS BEAR. 





BY D. KER. 





H, dear, how that horrid whistling 
goes through my head,’’ said a golden- 
haired child, strugging to contort her 

furebead into a frown, 

“Come bere, little ‘Mocking Bird,’ ”’ said 
Unele Harry, taking the little girl upon his 
knee, “I suppose you have heard your 
wonderful big brother talk like that; but 
do you know my life was once saved by 
whistling. Would you like me to tell you 
the story of it?”’ 

‘Do, uncle, do/"’ oried balf-a-dozen voices 
at onoe from diflerent parts of the sitting- 
room. 

Instantly there Was a general rush for 
chairs and stools, and in asecond Uncle 
Harry had several little arma around his 
neck, and two or three amalil beads nestl- 
ing against his knees, while the “Mocking 
Bird’’ remained ouddled up in his armas, 

“Well, children, this was how it hap- 
pened. When I wasin Indial was very 
fond of hunting bears, Bear bnnters, you 
know, have to get up very early, in the 
piteh dark, and hide in the rock near the 
vear’s den, where they watch for the big 
bear of the family, who comes back about 
dawn after feasting all night. 

‘*] waa usually so bent upon my hunting 
that 1 firmly réfused ail invitations to din- 
ners and dances, and always went to bed 
early, #0 as to be upin good time the next 
inorning. But on # certain evening one of 
our ofilcers told of a startling adventure he 
had had with a bear the night before, and 
this set us all on to outdo him with more 
exciting tales (all nade up, of course) so 
we set up balf the night. 

“When | looked at my watch it was 
getting on to four o'clock, and | was atraid to 
xo t bed, knowing | should oversleep my- 
selfif i did, IL seized my rifle and starved 
out to a cleft in the rock near a bear’s den, 
where I knew there was an especially big 
brute. 

“It was pitch dark, and very cold, and 
altogether it wasn’tmuch fun waiting for 
an hour in one piace, and so | began to 
think bow foolish | was not to bave bad a 
nap in my cozy bed before turning out 
Thinking of the delight of snoogzing in that 
bed must have made me 80 desperately 
sleepy, that balf instinctively | crept into 
a niche in the rock and—tell asieep. 

“lL woke up in a violent perspiration, 
and was trembling all over qith fright, 





“{ don’t want it,” said Caleb crogsaly. “1 | tor I felt a bot foul breath bovering about 
don't care a bit about it.” ny face, and astrong smell of what I knew 
Mark bad been very successful, and he | to be a—bear. 
bad already earned suMeient money to | “All the horrors of being crushed to 
pay forthe window, theretore he wasin cay leath in the brute’s terrible hug crowded 
tal epirite, and pot in the MmOr t juarr 1pon me at once, and 1 Krew that there 
with anyone, ean escape, for 1 bad let my rifle aii; 
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out of my band In my eleep, and couldn’t 
bly find it in the dark. 7 

‘Badden!y it Sashed across me that a loud 
whistle might frighten the creature, and 
send him off, so I set up a shrili pipe, and 
in a second it’s bot breath and horrid smell 
were gone. 

“When morning dawned, and I saw the 
marks of the beast’s enormous paws all 
around where I tlay, I felt most deeply 
thankful that bears have such sensitive 
nerves, and are #o easily scared. 


there was nosuch thing as whistling you 

would not have old Uncle Harry wo pet 

you and tell you tales,’ 
i 2. re — 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 





BY PIPKIN, 





Ralpb to four-year-old Rose; ‘I'll take 
you fora row.” 

“A row, Ralph? What do you mean? 
You bave not got a boat.” 

“Well, you come and see,’’ said Ralpb; 
and Rose, with ber dear old doll Kate in 
her arms, ran by bis side. 

There was no stream by Mile House, 
which was Ralpb and Rose’s home, so it 
would have been strange if Ralph could 
give Rose a row; but through the first 
great field they went, till at last they caine 
toa large deal box which had low sides, 
while a piece of wood ran through the 
midst of it. 

‘This is my boat,’’ said Ralph with 
pride, “You jump inat this end,and I 
will at that, and this big stick shall be my 
oar, Ian’t it real tun?’’ 

Yos, it was great fun, for this was quite 
a new game that old Smith, one of the 
farm-men, who was fond of Ralph and 
Rose, had thought of, and it was he who 
nad found this old box in an out-bounse, 
and brought it tothe field for Raiph and 
Rose to play with. 

For along time they satin it, but Kate 
(toe doll) would lean soon the edge ot 
the boat tuat Rose had to scold her, and teil 
ber if she did not take more care she 
would fall in the stream, and then sire 
would drown, and how wouid she like 
that? 

But Kate said not a word. 

*Let’s getout now,’’ said Koee at last. 
Bat Ralph did not want to do so, and Rose 
and Kate left him. 

They went to the fence, from which 
they could see all that went up and down 
the road. 

Just as Rose got up to it she saw a great 
van come up, and at its back were a lot 
more, Sué ran to Ralph and said, “Oh! do 
come and look, there are such a lot of vans 
on the road. What can they be?’’ 

And Ralph got out of his boat and ran 


(yest with me, Kose,’’ sald five-year-old 


Oo. 

With these vans came a small crowd of 
boys and girls, and from some of the vans 
came sounds of low growls and groans, 
Ralph soon found out from some of the 
boys what were in these vana, 

They were wild beasts, and a show was 
to be held in a tent not far from Ralph's 
and lose’s home, 

“Ou, 1 wish that Aunt Sue would take us 
to see it,’’ said Raiph; “let’s run in and 
ask her it sbe will.” 

And runin they did; but Aunt Sue said 
‘“‘No,”’ she did not like to take them to see 
wild beastsin atent; they might be quite 
safe, but she could not feel sure of it, and 
ib was Wo greatarisk to run. “But cheer 
up, ny peta, you shall see some wild 
beasis some day, and I will think how it 
can best be done,”’ 

But Ralph would not cheer up. It was 
sad to 866 What a frown came on his brow, 
and how cross he was to Rose, 

It was not her fault; but you might have 
thought it was if you bad seen him push 
her back when she went up to him to give 
biun # kiss and said ‘Don’t let us mind, we 
shall see them some day.” 

“Ot course you don’t mind,” he said; 
“you'rea girl, and don't care for such 
things. When 1’in aman t shall have to 
shoot wild beasts, so of course I ought to 
see what they are like,”’ 

Poor Rose, this was hard on her, for she 
did wish to see thé show just as much as 
Ralph did, but Aunt Sue said that they 
sbould some day, and she knew she would 
keep ber word. 

Aud #0 she did, for the next day at 8 
o'clock she told them she meant to take 
sein to see the Zoo, 

Oa, this was a treat! How they did 
laugh and talk in the train, and what lots 
of umes they thought that they had come to 
where they must get out, and still the 
train went on, 

lt was a fine day, but toe wind was high, 
but they did not mind that 

When they got out of the train they 
drove in a cab to the Zoo. Aunt Sue 
bought a guide-book at once, to find out 
the best way to go, and the first way they 
went led them to see ali kinds of strange 
birds who stood on one leg, and wild pigs 
who ran upand down their pen with iow 
g°unte and Bnorta, 

Toen they went to the large glasshouse, 
which Was fuil of apes, aud one of them 
ineaut to puil off Raiph’s hat, when Aunt 
Sue saw bim just in time, and made him 
come out of the way. 

Tuen how this ape did grin and try to 
salle, just aw if be thought it was a great 
)vkKe. 

The next things they went to see were 
the great while bears from the cold lands 





of the north, and thea the brown beara, 
Some of these stood up to beg for cakes, at 

| | arm sure toey were giad when Kalpb a 
r\ ee rew them in some Dita 





“So, you see, little ‘Mocking Bird,’ if 














But they could not stay there too lon 
for there were such iots more birds and, 
beasts to see, 

The wind grew more and more strong 
and high, #0 strong, tn fact, that it was soon 
quite a gale, and Aunt Sue made up per 
mind she would get home as soon as she 
could. 

They did not have to wait long for a 
train, and were soon on their way back 
once more, 

When they got to Daine they found the 
gale was worse than it had been in town. 
They saw lots of trees had been torn in 
two, and some of them thrown up by the 
roots. 

There was but one cab, and that Aunt 
Sue took at once, The streets of Daine 
were clear, but as they got near the field 
where the wild beast show was held there 
was a great noise, lots of shouts and 
screams, 

The cab went on fast, and then was 
brought to astop, and Aunt Sue ‘eant out 
of it to find out what all this noise meant, 
She could see a crowd stood near the vans, 
which had been drawo up ina ring, and 
then a large tent bad been put up. 

But the top of the tent ail hung on one 
side; the great pole which was put up in 
the midst bad come down on the top of one 
ofthe vans, Then there had been a fight 
and a push for the crowd to get out. 

They djd not know what the noise of the 
pole as 1@fell meant, and in dread that the 
wild beasts might in sone way get out of 
their vans, they fled as fast as tliey could. 
Yes, the crowd had got out safe, all but 
one child, who fell and on whom the mob 
trod and much burt 

He was a triend of Ralph’s, and lots of 
games and fun had tney had in the past. 
It Raipb bad bad bis way he might bave 
been burt as well; but he has learnt now 
to think when a wish of bis has to be put 
on One aide that ‘it must be for the best.’’ 








SAND IN THE EYxE.—Nine persons out of 
ten with sand or any foreign substance in 
the eye will instantiy begin to rub the eye 
with one hand while bunting for their 
handkerchief with the otner. They may, 
and sometiines do, remove the offending 
substance; but more frequently they rub 
until the eye becomes inflamed, bind a 
handkerchiet around the head, and go to 


This is all wrong. The better way is not 
to rub the eye with the grit in at all, but 
rub the other eye as vigorous;y as possible, 
A few years since (says a correspondent) I 
was riding on an ¢ogine. 

The engineer threw open the front 
window, and I caughta grit that gave me 
the most excruciating pain. I an to 
rub the eye with both handa, 

“Let your eye alone, and rub the other 
eye’’ (this from the engineer), “I know 
you doctors think you know it all, but if 
you will let tha. eye alone and rub the 
other one, the grit will be out in two 
uninutes,” persisted the engineer, I n 
to rub the eye, and soon | felt the grit 
down near the inner canthus, and made 
ready to take it out. ‘Let it alone, and 
keep at the well eye,” shouted the doctor 
pro tem, I did so for a minute longer, and, 
ivoking in a smali glass he gave me, I 
found the offender on my cheek. 

Since then I have tried it many times, 
and have advised many others, and I bave 
never known it to fail in one instance, 
unless it was as sharp as a piece of steel or 
something that cut into the ball, and re- 
quired an operation to remove it, 

clasts 


SHE FounpD OvT ar Last.—It takes a 
goog deal to disiurb the equanimity of a 
thoroughly well-ordered mind, as the fol- 
iowing incident illustrates;— 

An old lady, all ber lifea resident of a 
certain village, was one day sitting by her 
favorite window in an upper chamber of 
her house, The afternoon was wari, and 
she suddenly dropped asleep, The window 
was opened, and, ten minutes later she 
slipped forward and, to tue horror of sev- 
eral persons who saw her fell, out of the 
window to the ground below, 

W ben picked up she gathered herself to- 
gether in an amazingly short time, glanced 
up at the window, and said, calmly— 

‘Well, well; I’ve often set at that winder 
an’ wondered bow it’d feel to go a-tumblin’ 
out of it, an’ now I know. Well, weil! 
Queer how things turn out sometimes,”’ 

‘Lhe fact that the old lady had turned 
herself out of tae window gave her no oou- 
cern, though she narrowly escaped being 
killed, 


a A 


AMUSEMENTS, —AS a rule, women are 
happier than men, because they take more 
pleasure in small things, little matters of 
needlework, little matters of social chat, 
lithe shopping or other matters, mere 
tritles of work or recreation. 

Man is consumed by acertain ambition 
that gets no good out of the present and 
builds altogether on the future, and it is 
sure to wear a @ombre hue in the long run 
and not yield much to joy when realized. 
The men who are constitutionally capavie 
of enjoying small things and who have 
little hobbies wherewith to entertain them- 
selves are cheerful and light-hearted. 


en ee 
MiGgHTt Bx TEMPTED.—A _ gentleman 
bo does DOL Mind & j)UK6 at bis Own ex- 


pense, says he went into a druggist’s shop 


| recently, and asked for some imorpiine. 
| The assistant objected to give it without a 


prescription. 
“Why,” asked the would-be customer, 


“do 1 seem i1kK6 a man who would kiil him 


self? 


*] don’t Know,’ said t assistant: “bat 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 


BY @. W. 





| sorrowed that the golden day was dead, 
Its light no more the countrg side adorning; 
But whilst I grieved, behold!—the East grew red 
With morning. 


I sighed that merry spring was forced to £0, 
And doft the wreaths that did so well become -her, 
But whilst I murmured at her absence, lo! — 
Twas summer, 


| mourned because the daffodils were killed 
Ky burning skies that scorched my early posies; 
Hut whilst for these I pined my hands were filled 
With roses, 


Half broken-hearted I bewailed the end 
Of triendships than which none had once seemed 
nearer; 
But whilst I wept I found a newer friend, 
And dearer, 


And thus I learned old pleasures are estranged, 
Only that something betier may be given; 
Until at last we find this earth exchanged 
For Heaven. 


ee 


A MATTER OF FOOD. 





A recent traveller to the Sandwich 
Islands gives the following account of an 
Hawaiian feast: 

After an address of welcome by the king 
we are desired to sit down and fall to. We 
prepare to do so, when—hallo! where are 
the chaire? There are none, and if any 
were provided, what in the world would 
you do with them ata table that is raised 
not more than about six inches from the 
ground? 

We look at the king. He has curled his 
legs up under him, and is seated ta:lor-wise 
upon the matting that is spread upon the 
earth around the festive board. We do in 
Honolulu as the Honolulans do, squat our- 
selves like 80 many Turks about the table, 
and experience the sensation of kaving no 
feet whatever. 

This Oriental and unaccustomed attitude 
being at last aasumed we look about at the 
viands. They seem to consist chiefly ot 
raw fish and piles of uninviting boiled 
leaves, interspersed with seaweed and live 


shrimps, which are cheerfully wriggling 
and hopping Ove: the tabic-Cloth. 


We teel our appetite taking sudden jeave: 
we only come to look on, anyway, we say; 
we never take anything to eat in the mid- 
dle of the atternoon. A waiter brings usa 
dish, with the chamberlain’s compliments; 
we look into it and see a raw crab lying on 
a bed of glistening seaweed. 

“Ap excellent appetizer,’’ the waiter 
says. 

We ‘‘pass’’ on the uncooked crab, but 
try the seaweed. Concentrated iudine, with 
a dash of chlorine. Open that bottle of 
wine at once. A draught of the foaming 
liquid relieves us of the taste of this ‘‘ex- 
cellent appetizer.’’ Seaweed, forsooth! It 
is nothing less than sauer kraut with delir- 
jum tremens. 

A pile of boiled leaves before us is deftly 
opened by an attendant, and, behold, a de- 
licious baked mullet, king of edible fishes 
partaking of which we declare tha’ there is 
some merit in Hawaiian cookery after all. 

Besi‘e each plate stands a large calabash 
of ‘poi,’ the great dish of every native re 
past. It is made frcm the root of the taro 
—a sort of reed—which is ground into 
flour, beaten into dough with stone pesties, 
mixed with water and then allowed to fer 
ment. 

It is of a faded lavender color and looks 
like bill poster’s paste—tas'es like it, too, 
when the bill poster has been careless and 
allowed itto sour. There isa mild flavor 
of mouldiness about ‘‘poi’’ which is much 
admired by natives, but which my palate 
is too little educated to appreciate. 

It is made in three torms, which vary 
only in consistency, and are expressively 
described as ‘‘one-finger,’’ ‘wo finger,’’ 
and ‘‘three finger’’ poi. The ‘‘one-finger’’ 
grade is the thickest, the ‘‘three-finger’’ 
the thinnest; to eat the latter and not smear 
oneself and one’s neighbors is to attain the 
height of trencher ability in Hawaii. 

It may be unnecessary to explain the 
mysteries of pol-eating any turther—in the 
present instance the honored adage that 
‘fingers were made before forks’’ is disre 
garded and the latter artificia] utensils are 

employed 

We make but littl impression on our 
calabashes of poi even with the 

‘dried fish and a pungent sauce made of 
the candienut, whieh tasted like burned 
almonds, and continued so to taste four 


assistance | * 





days after the “luau.’’ The national dish 
remained insipid. 

Others better endowed by nature, or with 
superior advantages in the way of gastro- 
nomic education, seemed to relish it huge- 
ly. I was filled with admiration at the ex. 
ploits ot a worthy native dame near by, 
who put away the quart caJabashes of it in 
an awiul and mysterious manner. 

“Poi” is undoubtedly nutritious. The 
taro plant, from which it is made, wili sup- 
port a thousand men to tne acre, and a taro 
fieid containing omly forty square feet will 
keep a man tor a year, *‘poi’’ and the taro- 
root, baked or boiled, being his principal 
food. 

Another mass of boiled leaves, filling a 
large platter, is opened and discloses—pig. 
Charles Lamb himself would have rejoiced 
at seeing this Hawaiian modification of his 
favorite dish; the Hawaiians would make 
a niche for him in their Pantheon if they 
had ever heard of his glorificatiun of thetr 
esteemed edible. 

The pig is almost a fetich in Hawaii; he 
is credited with supernatural sagacity; is 
accounted, when given by man to man, as 
the most delicate expression of triendship, 
and is the choicest expression of love and 
fealty that the subject cana evar offer to his 
king. 

His baking is as solemnly considered and 
carried out as any sacrificial rite. He has 
been dispatched with all possible tender- 
ness, after a generous diet of ‘‘poi;’’ his in- 
cipient bristles are delicately removed, and 
his internal machinery dished up as a par- 
ticularly agreeable mouthtul; he is washed 
and cleansed and laid out white and inno- 
cent for the fire. 

A hole is then dug in the ground and 
lined with glistening banana and “‘ti’’ 
leaves; red-hot stones are placed therein 
and others fill the interior ot the pig. He 
is placed upon a layer of leaves, two or 
three pails of water are turned upon him, 
vegetables and seaweed are packed about 
him, the earth is replaced and he is left to 
steam and bake until the time set for the 
‘‘luau’’ arrives. 

Delicious is he when served up at the 
table; as pure and savory a piece of meat as 
any man would wish to sit down to. We 
try the pig and pronounce him very good. 

Da > — 

REAL repentance of heart and life is im- 
possible without love, but this last is not 
conceivable where the trust of faith is 
wanting. So this belief first causes desire 
and courage and power fora daily renewed 
repentance, which brings forth the fruits 
ot the new obedience. On the otuer hand, 
too, the penitent sorrow is not merely 
calmed by faith, it is also increased, be- 
cause in proportion as we believe in a 
higher love, and experience a richer mercy, 
we shall feel the more sorrow on account 
of the enormity of evil. 


Brains of Bold. 


Ungratetulness is the very poison of man- 


ood, 

Truth hath better deeds than words to 
grace it, 

If you would be good, first believe that 
you are bad, 

The amenities of life make the true beau- 
ty of living, 

Truth, like roses, often blossoms upon a 
thorny stem, 

We are as liable to be corrupted by books 
as by companions. 

And let me tell you that every misery I 
mise is a new blessing. 

True blessedness consisteth in a good 
life and a happy death, 

Good breeding is lice affection, one can- 
not bave too much of it. 


The light of the understanding, humility 


Kindleth and pride covereth. 


Uttered out of time, or concealed in its 
season, 00d savoreth of evil. 


The power ot forgiveness is the noblest 
attribate in the human character, 


He who seeks repentance for the past 
should woo the angel virtue for the futare, 


As ‘“‘unkindness has no remedy at law,’’ 


let ite avoidance with you be a point of honor, 


Men’s hearts ought not to be set against 


one another t set with one another and all against 
. 
but a perverse temper and a fretful diarx 
a “ a 
a” a Ub + a 
"Al r¢ 7 ) 
[t is with narrow-souled people as with 
n 
narrow-necked bottles: the less they have In them 


the more polse they make pouring it out. 





Femininities. 


R-d and violet do not accord well. 


Hand-painted coal scuttles are all the 
fashion. 

Use a warm knife in cutting warm bread 
and the like, 

Leara to govern yourselves and to be 
patient and gentie, 


A paste ot whiting and benzine will re. 
move spots from marble, 


It requires more courage not to strike 
back than it does to strike, 


Orange and yellow accord incomparably 
better than red and orange, 


Dried lavender, put up in muslio bags, 


make the nicest scent for linea. 


A Caicago paper invites answers to the 
question: ‘‘Is Divorce a Failure?’ 


A new idea is bonocts made entirely of 
strips of ribbon with fancy edges, 


A salt ham should be svaked over night 
in plenty of soft water previous to boiling. 


No cosmetics are 80 Capable ot enhanc 
Ing Deauty as the emile of good: temper and a desire 
to please, 


Opals are coming into fashion again, as 
nothing, itis now argued, can be unlucky that I» 
beaultlrul, 


Several romances, it is said, have grown 
out of the custom of leaving visiting cards on poet's 
wravesin Europe. 


An American Bishop in Eogland was 
cabled recentiy to Know if he would be home in time 
to marry acertain couple. 


A Chinese gentieman always sends a 
pair of geese to the lady of his choice, as they are 
the emblems of conjugal fidelity. 


There are two periods in a woman’s life 
when she does not love to talk. When one ls we 
never knew, aud the other we have forgotten, 


Mrs. Leon A. Dam, the latest Chinese 
belle to arrive in New York, ts said vo have feet only 
an inch and a half long by half aninch in width, 


In the best social circles the ridiculous 
will sometimes happen. A wedding bad to be post- 
poned the other day because the bride-elect had the 
mumps, 


When a young lady dreams of a coffio, 
it betokens that she should instantly discontinue 
tightstays, and always go warmly clad in cold 
weather, 


The Sultan has just had 130 ladies otf 
the seraglio vaccinated. The ladies were concealed 
behind a screen, putting their arms through a slit 
for the operation, 


Is must be pretty hard for a woman to 
lead ‘‘in fashion,’’ Out of 500 tollets and 750 hats 
surveyed on a recent afternoon no two were alike, 
while all were fashionable, 


A newly married Aroostook pair return 
thanks for thelr many elegant presents In a card 
sixued by them and published in the local newspa- 
per. This is real gratitude, 


Rumor has it that the old fashioned cor 
sets, lacing at the back, are to come into fashion 
avain, and staymakers of the old school will be 
hunted up to shape us out anew, : 


Dinners are spoken of where liviug ca- 
naries fly out of the ples, and whete bouquets of 
cholce flowers, hooped with diameud rings, are 
placed at the plate of each guest, 


The highest officer in Hawaii, the largest 
of the Sandwich Isiands, the representative of the 
King, is alwaysa woman. She is appointed by the 
King, and holds her position at his pleasure, 


Turkish bread is always baked in large 
sheets about.the size of a school atlas, and after bak- 
ing iis rolled up like a map, wrapped in a towel, 
and laid away with the Koran and other household 
relics for future use, 


The farm wite has been the drawer of 
water, the hewer of wood—in actual fact, very often 

and the servant of all, even of the hired map: to 
cook, mend and wash for him, to wait upon him, 
aud to do all this at times for several of them, 


A woman at Americus, Ga, tell asleep 
during a recent Sunday-evening service, and didn't 
wake up till everybody had departed and the door 
waslocked. She remained ip that predicament 
three days belore she was discovered and re. 
leased, 


‘IT hope our chatter does not disturb 
you, s!r,’’ sald a young lady to a gentleman who 
was composedly reading @ paper in the midst of the 
hubbub caused vy a half dosen school girls, **Oh, 
notatall,’’ wasthe reply. ‘*I have eight daughters 
of my own,’’ 

The best test for distinguishing false 
geme from diamonds isto look through the gem at 
the pointof a needle ora small hole tn a card. If 
the stone appears double it is not a diamond. All 
colorless gems, with the exception of the diamond. 
cause double refraction, 


In what moaths do people marry? A 


country minister In New England has married 94 
couples, Of these 17 were married In December, 14 


in Beptember, 9in January, seach in June and Oe- 
tober, Tin March, April, Mayand N vember, 6 in 
August, and 4¢ach in February and July. 

Miss Carrie Miller, & young lady of 
Lexington, 8. C., died recently under distressing 
circumstances after many mouths of excruciating 
suffering, Abouta yearago her mother had a jug 
of wine and one f ye in the same pantry 
young lady p red out @ giaes f wine as ale 
thought) and tasted it, but It proved wo be 
instead 
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Fasculinities. 


A Wisconsin man married his mother in- 
law 


He who does evil that good may come 
pays toll to the Devil to let him iniv heaven. 


A chimney plas ered on the inside with 
clay mixed with salt will not all up with soot. 


He who i- the most slow in making & 
promise is the most faithful ta the performance of it. 


Tue rage for the antique continues, A 
gushing girlof 19 bas just married a widower of 
3. 

It every per on would be half as good 
ashe expects his neighbor to be, whats heaven this 
world would be, 

A promineat aod wealthy couple of 
Liberty, Mo,, are to be divorced because the hus- 
band ovjects to living with a religious wife, 


A good many tables begin ‘Once on & 
time,’* OUdaly enough, too, when married men 
have once been on a time they are ape Ww invent la- 
bies, 


A man having bought a thousand Ha- 
vana cigars, was asked what he was carrylug. 
*‘Mekets to a course of lectures to be given by my 
wife!'’ he replied, 


Emma: ‘ Reggy, darliag, when we arg 
married, you will not smoke ia the house, will your’’ 
Keay: ‘*No, love; the fellows will «xpect we at the 
cluu, you kuew,’’ 


Guard your tempers, especially in sea 
sons of tll-health, irritation and trouble, and soften 
them by prayers aod «a sense Of your own short- 
ovumings aud errors, 


A svcial seasation in London is that an 
heir toa baronetey who recently eloped with a Lon- 
don barmald, has been received with bis bride into 
the bvsom of his tamily. 


No love is 80 intense as that of the 18 
year-old youth tor the 2%-year-old girl. He gets 
over it, of course,, but while it's In motion its 
miles an bour, including stops. 


A mao who broods over his troubles is 
like a hen en a nestful of back-numbered eggs. 
There's only one chance in a bundred that be will 
ever hatch anything, but be keeps on at it Just the 
same, 


“It a lady is beautiful, my son,’’ said « 
latter day Lord Chestertield, ‘*never fail to reter to 
her beauty.’’ ‘‘What am I to do if the lady is 
plain?’ enquired the Junior, ‘dust the same!'* was 
the reply. 


A Thirteen Club, composed of bachelors, 
was recently formed in Tekabma, Neb,, and already 
every member is married. This fact is supposed to 
have sume bearing on the superstition that 13 is an 
unlucky number, 


Several young menin Montgomery, Ala, 
have decided to try housekeeping without marry- 
ing. They have clubbed together and have rented a 
house, which they call ** Bachelor's Ketreat,’’ and 
bave hired servants. 


An amateur angler, in New York, who 
started trom home the other morning for a day's 
sport out of town, was tound that evening trylng to 
catch fish in one of the clly sewers, He had been 
imbibing too freely, it is expleined, 


A Bachelors’ Club organized at Benton- 
ville, Ark., istulmpose a heavy fine on members 
unmarried at the end of 1580, excepting those who 
can give salistactory evideuce that they have pro- 
posed and been rejected three times during the 
year. 

The tashion in Boston is for gentlemen 
who have been present at weddingsin the moroing 
to wear their favors on their manly breast the bal- 
ance ot the day—io the streets, Jn the parks, and 
even in theevening at the theatres, Fashion has 
curious ways of asserting itself, 


Wedding rings were not always the 
plain bar of gold they are now, Sometimes they 
were adorned with precious stones, and posites or 
words engraved inside, Herre is one singaiarly sult- 
able toa wedding ring, adorned with clasped hands: 
*'Not two but one, tll life be gone,.’* 


“George,’’ she said, ‘‘before we were 
married you were always bringing me rings and 
Dreastpins and vinalgrettes aud things like that, 
Why don't you ever bring me anything now?’’ 
**My dear,’ replied George, **did you ever hear of 


a fehberman feeding balt to a fish he bad caught?’ 


Mother in law, who is going home after 


a visit of saix months, ‘‘Have we plenty of time, 
Witherspoon’ Lo musn’t get left.’ Mr. Wither- 
spoon, dublously: “*Well, it's fen minutes walk to 
the station, and the train will leave to@bout au hour 
sndathalt, To be on the safe side, I think we had 
beller start at once,’* 


‘Miss Maud,’’ he said, “I have come in 
thisevening to ask you a question, and I have 
broughtaring with me, Now, betore you try it on, 
I want totell you thatlf you feel inclined to be @ 
sister tome I will bave to take it back, as my father 
objects Wo ny Sisters wearing such large diamonds, ** 
And Maud sald she would keep the ring. 


Giles Clayborne, ® Vermont tarmer, of 


fers to sell bis wife, In @ circular advertising her 
merits he says: ‘‘Helght, 5 feet 5; awe, $2: form 

finely developed, bair, brown and luxurtant: ¢ ves, 
large and hazel-colored, haods and teet about the 
usual size, temper, bad.’’ The last quality ts guy 

posed to be the cause of this unique procedure, 


“No man,”’ saysa New Orleans paper, 


‘ever worries or thinks about his reputation r 
character until he Knows he ought to lose both The 
man with no good character is most ready ‘fu 
for his honor A wild man in a barroom et 
aodesaysheis a gentieman He fears peor w 
not quickly notice what sort of a gentiewau 
An agent for a patent hurn we 
| oi , bs . a 
4 aug a - 
a e wa : ‘ 
” ihe ag 
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and signale if manu at the top t lraw the 
ayentup, ean not to let anyone else sme down un- 
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Recent Book Issues. 





“Autretous’ Tales of Old New Orleans 
and Elsewhere,” by J. A. Harrison, is vol. 
ume 16 of Cassell’s Sunshine Series of 
Choice Fiction. It is « strong book, the 
various sketches being full of marked orig- 
ry ~g and power. For sale by Lippincott 


“Olover,’’ by Susan Coolidge, who stands 
among the first of woman writers of home 
starios, is a domestic tale, full of reflections 
of real life. “Olover" is just such a girl as 
might exist in any well-ordered housebold, 
and the oomparatively common piace inci- 
dents in her lite and char:cter, have as 
much interest and more va/ue than many 
works weighted down with the sensational 
and sombre, Published by Roberts Bros, 
Boston. For sale by Porter & Coates. 

“Maesa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.” 
This pathetic and beautiful poem, by Ste 
phen Collins Foster, now appears in a rich 
new edition, asa holiday volume, for the 
first time illustrated and set forth with all 
the resources of art, in beautiful and appro- 
priate pictures. illuminated lettering, the 
music of the song, eto. It isthe perfection 
of a plantation balled of the old days, sim- 
ple, earnest, pathetic, and sweet. A neater 
and prettier book in all respects never 
came out of artistic bands, Published by 
Teknor & Co., Boston. For sale by Por- 
ter & Coates. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The October number of The English JI 
luastrated Magazine is especially notabie 
for the \wo seriais that have their opening 
chapters in this number, The first is by 
F, Marion Crawford, ‘‘Sant’ Ilario,’”’ and 
the other is by Stanley J. Weyman, enti- 
tled ‘*The House of the Wolf.” Another 
interesting featare is the first of a series of 
valuable articles by F. Ryland, about Sir 
‘Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur.” This 
is beautifully illustrated. There are two 
other protusely illustrated articles: “Jobn 
Hoppner and His Time.”’ by Walter Arm 
atrong,’’ and ‘A Dead City,’’ of St. David's, 
by James Baker, illustrated by Walter 
Crane. The new volume opens brilliantly. 
Macmillan & Oo., publishers, New York. 


The American Magazine tor October 
opens with a notable articie, which will be 
read with deep interest by every man in 
the oountry who has a taste tor military 
matters. It is by Walter G. Wilson, and 
gives an exhaustive history of the famous 
Seventh Regiment 0’ New York, profusely 
illustrated with portraits and other engrav 
ine This is followed by a tully illustra. 
ted paper on “The Orinoco River,’”’ by W. 
F. Hutchinson, M. D.; another interesting 
{\lustrated article, by Jno. R Chapin, de- 
scribes a su'nmer drive through “The Val- 
ley of the Connecticut.” There are two 
goo! short sorles and a generous inatal- 
ment of Mary Agnes Tincker's serial. The 
other articies present an excellent variety 
of entertaining and instructive matter. 
Tbe American Magazine Pub, Co., New 
Y ak. 

The November number of Cassell's F'am 
ly Magazine opens with the serial story, 
*Comra tes Onoe,”’ and it 16 followed by an 
alnirable description of ‘Japanese Homes 
and Their Surroundings.” The author of 
“How to be Happy, Though Married,” con 
tributes ths secord of his papers on “The 
Love Affairs of Some Famous Men.” “The 
Art of Type-Writing” is described, and the 
Kev. 8 Baring-Gould gives some amusing 
extracts trom “A Preacher's J est-Book.”’ 
The ‘Family Doctor” talks on the general 
subject of being “Out of Order.’ “Eng 
land's Treasure Island in the Weat,”’ by 
which is meant Vancouver's Island, is de- 
scribed with pen and pencil. A generous 
instalment of the serial, ‘‘For the Good of 
the Family,” is given. A paper on ‘Some 
Things We Say and Do in America,’’ 
speaks well for the honesty of the commu 
nity atiarge A second instalment of the 
— on the ‘‘Triumpbs of Trade’’ fol 

owas, then comes a short story in two chap- 
ters, and the fashions tor the month. “The 
Gatherer,’ which is, as usual, full of inter 
esting information brings the number to a 
close, Casseli & Co., publishers, New 
York. 


The November number of The Popular 


Nerence Month/y deale with many subjects 
o' live and subs'antial interest. The first 
article is on «The Effects of Protection,” 
by Charles S Ashley. “Altruism Eco 
nomically Considered,”” by Charles W. 


Sunil ey, isa vigorous indictment of those 
almea-givers who are too lezy to give judi- 
clously. Mr. W. J. Mectiee tella what is 
known about the earliest inhabitants of 
America, in an tllustrated article entitied, 
“Paleolithic Man in America; his Antiqui- 
ty and Environment” Two other ilius- 
trated articles in this number are, one on 
“Problematic Organs of Sense,’’ and an- 
otheron “Ainu Family life and Religion. 
Prot. N S Sbaler contributes an account 
o! “Habits of t)e Great Southern Tortoise.”’ 
‘Everyday Lite ot Indian Women,” “The 
Problem of a Flying Machine," and ‘The 
Projongation of Human Life” are all excel- 
lent articles. Some curious observations 
on “Sun-Power and Growth" are described 
by J. Stinde, and Dr, Oswald contributes 
one of bis Zoological sketches about ‘‘Four- 
Handed Sinner.’’ A portrait is given of 
Kdwurd Atkinson, with a sketch of his lite, 
and his work in economic science. The 
departments are full of choice bite of sci 
entific knowledge. D. Appleton & Co 
publishers, New York, 
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Tuk only Complexion Powder in the 


world that ie without Vuigarity, without 
niury to the user, and wit at oubt a 
beautifier, is Pozzont’s. 
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THE SATURDAY 


EASTERN MAGICIANS. 


T would be aifficult, thoogh interesting, 

to trace the very early practice of magic. 

It flourished we know from Scripture, 

wore than fifteen bundred years fore 

Christ; and one to ancient and re- 

liable secular history for more than double 
that period. 

To this day in our own country there are 
to be found “wise women” just as there 
were under the old Hebrew kingsand their 
a ys ony and predecessors, 

To this day in India the native fakir will, 
or will appear to, cause the spirits of the 
dead to rime and reply to questions, just as 
the Witch of Endor did in the case of Sam. 
uel. 

Undoubtedly, with us at any rate, most 
people disbelieve in magic; some on princi- 

le, some from conviction, some—and these 
he great mejority—because it never oc- 
curs tothem that it can be possible, Others 
as strongly believe in it. 

Niebubr describes how in Arabia he saw 
a magician deliberately pierce bimself 
with sharp implements, which seemed trom 
their nature to preciude the possibilities of 
any mechanical oontrivance. A subse. 
quent examination proved that the skin 
was actually lacer , though no blood was 
visible, 

The well-known Indian basket trick, can 
be done on the stage with all acoessories and 
means to boot. 

Weil-arranged mirrors, a sponge filied 
with some preparation of sanguineous ap- 
pearance, two victims instead of only one, 
and the ready ‘“‘patter’’ of a clever conjurer, 
will aceount for the shrieking girl, the 
—— basket on a seemingly ordinary 
our-legged stool, for the blood-stained 
eword, tor the inexplicabie disappearance, 
and for the unscratched victim bowing from 
a private box in the auditorium, all mak- 
ing up the Indian-basket trick. 

But when this trick is performed in the 
open, where trap doors and wirrors are im- 
posible, and wherethe apparently stabbed 
boy makes his reappearance and prior dis- 
appearance through a circie of behoiders,the 
mystery is not 60 easy, and has not been, as 
a ‘natter of fact, natisiactorily explained. 

A French savant who wrote ao elaborate 
treatise on occult science in India, and 
whose judicial position is sufficient guaran- 
tee of nis bona Ades, relates instances of 
the exercise of supernatural, or some other 
power on the part of the fakirs which are 
simply incomprebensiblie. 

A fakir calied upon him, and agreed to 
give some prvofs of his influence with Pi- 
trie or Intelligences,, Seven flower pots 
were brought in filled with earth. In each 
athin stick was stood, and on each atick 
was placed a fig leaf with a hole in the oen- 
tre. The leaves naturally fell down to the 
surface of the pots, 

The fakir, who was atsone distance, now 
stretched out his hands towards the pots; 
presently the observer was oonscions of a 
slight air, though the day was perfectly 
still, then the leaves began to move slowly 
upwards on the aticka, 

The narrator passed several times be 
tween them and the takir, varied the ex- 
periment by placing the sticks upright on 
the floor, and tried in twenty different ways 
to discover the trick or disconoert the per- 
former, who wade no objection, but always 
tho leaves moved upwardge, stayed or de- 
scended in obedience to the gesture of the 
fakir’s hand, 

The sane takir lowered with a peacock’s 
feather one balance in a pair of scales— 
brought baphaszard trom tne kitchen— 
though in the otber was a weight ofa bun- 
dred and seventy pounds! 

Inthe garden was an enormous bronze 
vase of water which it took two men to 
move, Standing at a distance the fakir 
tnade it approach him, afterwards merely 
resting the tips of his fingerson the edges 
unmade it sway backwards and forwards, the 
water remaining stationary. 

Pieces of wood, such as a pencil lent by 
his companion, floated or sunk at will, or 
followed the motions of the operator’s fin- 
gers, like children’s toy ducks follow the 
wagnet. 

Many marvelous tales are told of the 
power which these Indians have of pro- 
ducing at will a complete rigor of the 
body. In some cases it is probable this is 
caused by repeated doses of bhang—a pre- 
paration from hemp; but the fakir above 
mentioned seemed to have been indepen- 
dent of external aid. 

He rested a thin cane on the ground, and 
placing his band on the top rose some two 
feet from the ground, hie legs crossed be- 
neath him and continued in that positio 
tor some minutes, 

On another occasion when quitting the 
room he paused on the threshoid, and with 
folded arms rose, himeelf, twelve inches 
trom the floor, and remained stationary m 
wid-air for about eight minutes, 

Some of the tricks may possibly be ax- 
piained by a more thorough acquaintemes 
with electrobiology than we possess, 

We hear, for example, of Indian magi- 
clans who, by a motion of the band, can so 
tar influence a casual) passer by as to pre- 
vent hin from moving or speaking and by 
a super-position of bands more or less pro- 
longed can so firunly ix the lightest ebair 
or tabie to the floor that no effort of the 
pergon directed shal! be able to move tt. 

he feat of causing plants to grow in a 
few winutes is another which may be ex- 
plained and performed by the aid of ingen- 
ious apparatus, but which, unaer conditions 
where apparatus is impossible, baffles com. 
prehension. 

Jacolliot cites an instance where twenty 
or thirty seeds of various sorts were brought 
flim by his own eervant. He selected one 





and marked it. The fakir planted it in a | 


| potof earth, and with a muttered incanta 





tion threw himself into a cataleptic sleep, 
which lasted halfan hour, At the expira- 
tion of that time he awoke, removed the 
covering which had been placed over the 
flower pot, and the seed sown had sprouted 
and grown several inches bigh,. 

To, prove that this was the same seed 
he handed it to his bost, who recogni 
the marks he had made in it. The time 
which in the ord course of events 
would bave been required for the seed cho- 
sen to grow as nigh would have been a fort- 
night. 


A QUESTION OF STYLE. 








In England no two guests are presented 
to one another save by wutual consent and 
an ononnes is being made, by society lea- 
ders in New York, to toliow a similar plan 
bere; which leads a writer to remark: 

Outside of ultra fashionable society, such 
a custom would seems anything but ocour- 

and we may believe that it will be 
confined to the exclusive few who make 
sccial advancement alone the main object 
of lite, 
Between this custom and that of introduc- 
ing parties right and left upon every oppor- 
tunity with more seal and good nature than 
sense of titness, tuere is a middle ground, 


ja golden mean to be reached through the 


exercise of tact and observation. 
she who is a neighbor and a stranger 
withal, silently ap s to the generous 


}] and amiable traits of those nearest her. But 


no unwritten law of etiquette makes it in. 
cuinbent on the other to take the stranger 
into close triendship, and introduce her 


j into the circle of the tried and true, until 


sue be proven worthy, no matter if per tus- 
band’s rent-roil be counted by the tens of 
thousands, or if in her veins runs the asure 
strain that betokens a noble pedigree. 

The ordinary rules govering introduc- 
tions are so well known as scarcely to be 
enlarged upon. It is understood that the 
younger person is to be presented to the 
elder, the gentleman to the laay, the stran- 
ger to the resident, always mentioning last 
the name of the one presented, 

In introducing the kinsman or kinswo- 
man inention tbe relationship, to prevent 
questions or remarks. 

Betore introducing two es who live 
near to one another, it is the better way to 
find out firstif it be mutually agreeable. 
One ot the two may have reasons for not 
wishing w make acquaintances, trivial as 
they may be, 

On presentation, a bow is all that is nec- 
essary; it the band be offered it ought to be 
from the elder of the two, or trom a lady 
when tbe other is a gentlewan. 

No matter how maladroit the introduc. 
tion, neither baughtiness nor supercilious- 


ness will be shown byatrue woman on such 
an occasion. 


It cosis little to be civil and put the other 
at ease, but it isa very expensive affair to 
be unladylike, or, what is the same thing, 
un wouinaply,. 

It should cost the self-respect of her who 
lowers herseit; it certainly does cause the 
mnortification of the one presen which 
every kind heart would wish to avoid. It 
sbows that she who transgresses 18 not en- 
titied to the rank accorded her, 
> 


Tus NORWAY PEASANT.—There Is little 
to connect the life of the peasant with the 
outer world; yet ne is content with his sim- 
ple and industrious existence. 

Every peasant is a good carpenter, and 
some of tuose who devote their time espec- 
jlally to itturn out beautiful furniture— 
chairs, chesta, booksheives, writing bu- 
reaus, pigeon holes, and pretty tiny 
drawers and also sliding desks, all 
working smoothly and well, and sometimes 
curiously carved and inlaid, while the 
skiltul polishing and blending ot the woods 
make the common firs and birch used re- 
semble more precious kinds unknown here 
—all done, too, with a scarcity of toole that 
would perplex the town workman. 

For common jobs, a large, single-bladed 

knite, which every man and boy wears in 
a leather soeath at hisside is all that is re- 
quired. 1t will turn a plank into an oar, or 
a stick into a spoon, a wedge, knitting nee- 
dle, or a crochet hook, or indeed into any- 
thing the nousehold needs that can be made 
ot wood, 
This same “‘tolle kniv’”’ is also used to cut 
his bacon and bread, and to spread the but- 
ter, trim the lamp—to do everything in 
short, except the work tor whicn scissors 
are absolutely required. 

Many of the women are accomplished 

spinners and weavers. An active women 
sitting at a loom steadily, can turn out as 
many as twenty yards in a long day. 
The pay is about three pence a day, with 
food, or about three tarthings an alen (two 
fest) without tood—wages out of ali pro- 
portion small, As for servants, an un- 
grown girl receives only her clothing, and 
a certain amount of payment in kind, and 
sbe continues to go Ww school; a boy receives 
low wages, and his voots, and various other 
tuings as arranged beforehand. 

Wito grown-up servants the pay, which 
seems absurdly smail, in money—about 
three pounds per annum—is increased by a 
sack of pota\oes, one or two sheep, and 
other pay mentsin kind, differing in vari- 
ous forms, two pair of boots being almost 
al ways included, 

. —— > — 
PURITY is the feminine, truth the mascu- 





line of ponur. 
—__>>_— Se ———O*t—‘—S 

Mks. PARTINGION auu uer son Ike, it is 
Bald, both use Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup for 
ooid068, ' 

EVERY traveling man should take with | 
| Sima @ bottle of Salvation Ou Price only | 
' 25 centa, 


Lust TiIME.—An English statesman, dis- 
tributing the prizes at an instita- 
tion the other day, reminded the boys of 
the words of Lord Broughaw: 

“Be sure that every bour you squander 
bere in unprofitable idleness will hereafter 
rise against you and create bitter and una- 
vailing regret. You are about to join a pro- 
tession or engage in comme pursuit, 
and my experience is that those who work 
the hardest do the best in life. There were 
only a few men of genius, but clever men 
often relied too much on their ability, and 
were passed in the race by less brilliant 
men.” 

How true these words are! There are 
many human hares and human tortoises in 
our busy world, but the race is not always 
won by the swiftest. If we look back upon 
the long record of the earth’s greatest men, 
we shail find that ninety-nine out of a bun- 
dred pushed their way to the front by sheer 
hard work. Our own school-day recollec- 
tions will te:i us the same thing. The bril- 
liant lazy boy has over and over n 
played a second fiddle to his less gifted but 
more industrious companion. 





SuDDEN DgEatH From FEAR.—A Ger. 

man doctor of Munich, reports a case of 
sudden death from fearin a prisoner, It 
seems that a farm laborer, 66 years old, in 
a fit of anger struck another man on the 
head with a pitchfork,inflicting two wounds 
involving the skull, The injured man died 
of Py mre His assailant was imprisoned, 
and became extremely depressed and meli- 
ancholy. 
On January 30 be did not seem to be quite 
well, but first complained of illness on the 
next day, when he had to appear before the 
jury as defendant. Here he became so mis- 
erable that he had to be carried away, and 
had the appearance of a man moribund. 
The skin was cold; there was no pulse, but 
repeated attacks of fainting. He was taken 
to the hospital, where be died in 24 hours, 
Atthe autopsy his organs corresponded 
with the relatively good state of health 
which he had enjoyed before the occur- 
rence just described, and nu such changes 
were found, especially in the brain and 
heart, as could be charged as contributory 
to the direct cause of death, 

—_—_— LLL a ar 
Fact AND SENTIMENT,.—Some one was 
talking recently about the sublime and the 
ridiculous, and was giving me examples of 
sudden descents from the one to the other. 
I ——- that the finest example of the 
kind on record is one which was furnished 
by Lord Byron. Every one knows the 
poem beginning, “Fare thee well, and if 
forever.’’ Byron wrote it soon after his 
separation trom bis wife, and it is perhaps 
the most pathetic thing of the kind in the 
whole of our literature, 


Well: it appearg t dAnrieg 60e@ Very 
week in which it mont have’ been written, 


Byron forwarded to Lady Byron a butch- 
er s bill which had just been sent to him; 
and on the margih of wbich he had sorib- 
bled, “I don’t think we had so much 
meat.” Such was the comment of the man 
who professed to be ‘‘Sear’d in heart, and 
love, and blighted.’’ 1 never read the 
poem now without involuntarily murmur- 
ing “Bosb!’’ M.S. 

LADIES GAMBLING.—Gaw bling 18 a form 
of excitement that obtains year by year 
amongst ladies, Not only is it quite usual 
to see white faces with strained eager looks 
awaiting the finish of a big race at one of 
the popular meetings, but it is also not un- 
common to see a clerk from a money-lend- 
ing office in converse with a lady ina car- 
riage, noPof course driven upto the door 
of so questionable an establishment, after 
an evening crtwo at cards. Her friends 
will aiso fail to note the absence from her 
toilette of some well-known jewels, and 
their sudden reappearance when their 
owner has had alucky week, either with 
her betting ' ook, roulette, nap, or poker. 














AN old dodge was tried with success by 
a smoker in New York. He lives at a 
boarding-house, and recently placed a box 
of valuable cigars in his bureau drawer. 
Two days later he missed four of the cigars, 
and on the third day discovered that three 
more had mysteriously disappeared. There- 
upon he wrote on a sheet of paper, which 
he placed within the lid of the box: “One 
of these cigars has been poisoned.’’ The 
thief at once ceased bis visits, 


a 
{1 wIkL be mindful of truth, so long as I 
shail be able. Mayest thou grant me the 
truth, tell me the best to be done, 


Wanamaker's. © 


PHILADELPHIA, Ostober 22, 1888, 


A BIG EDITION OF OUR ILLUSTRATED ‘*HoOUSE- 
keeping Art’? went out with a rush, Ten thousand 
more just here. Practical hints for beautifying the 
home and some price telling that will come handy. 
fo be hadin the Furniture Department; or sent to 
your address for the asking. 

THE NEW ‘*‘WANAMAKER’’ PATTERNS IN TABLE 
Damask are $1 Bayard, » Napkins to maich, §2.25, 
The quality, style and ee combine is remarkabie, 
even amovg our remarkable Liuens. That accounts 
for the pame. 





Cream German Damask, clean and clear, 64 inches 
wide, Sc. a yard, Five neat patterns. Matching 
Napkins §ladoz. Honest Linen that grows on your 
liking with every wash 

A REMARKABLE COTTON QUILT. AS GOOD AS WR 
ever soid fur §3; you eualiiave it forg@Z. Une side 
extra quality Sateen, other genuine Turkey red, 
Stuffed with clean carded cotton. And two yards and 
six inchesequare A pinched, bexgarly quilt is as 
mean asa stingy Blanket. We don't keep either 

OCTOBER BOOK NEWS I8 A FAIR BAMPLE OF WHAT 
the magazine las xrown lo be. Lune test of such os 





publication is what ite eaders think of it For 
mvunths past nearly every expiring BOOK NgEws sub- 
scription has been rene we We voupt lo bave a 
reulation of 2,000 or ® 0u stead 10, 000 or 
wr W hen the readersof tue u ry fin put what 
t is costing them mr ¢ waste a forma 
miseed ¢ without Book NEw we have 100, 000, 
A year i 56 nis 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 



























































THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 








Humorous. 


METHUD IN MUDEST c 








He was such a pleasant fellow, 

So polite, so polished, too: 
Everywhere we went together, 

He would murmur: ‘‘After you!"’ 


Did we reach a door together, 
He would never first go through; 
He would wait and let me pase him, 
Saying softly: **After you!’’ 


Was there anything we wanted, 
And was not enough for two, 

He would always.jet me have it, 
Always muttered: ‘*After you!'’| 


So it was on‘each occasion, 
Whatso'er the case might be; ' 

He would never be the leader, 
But was always after me. 


He has borrowed fifty dollars, 
May be ‘tis a passing whim,* 

But he has not since been heard of, 
And now I am after him. 


—U. N. NONB. 





a 


Fair trade—Fancy bazaars. 
Good only when used up— The um 


brella, 


A touching sight—A small boy investi- 
gating a newly-painted dour, 


A machine for pressing hops has been 
invented, - America is the home of the hop-pressed. 


The difference between a man and a 
yacht is, the latter can go ona tack without swear- 
ing and the former cannot. 


Figures never lie, but under skilful ma. 
nipulation they may be induced t o prevaricate to an 
extent that answers the purpose, 


A New York brewer allows his em»loyes 
2% giaeses of beer a day. We should think the 
brewer would have his bands tull. 


A medical journal tella people ‘how to 
catch a cold,*’ but what they want to know is how to 
prevent a cold from catching them, 


An exchange says: ‘‘ Nobody knows 
where the filles go to.’* Perhaps not; but we know 
where people tell them to go to, though. 


Woman, to tramp: ‘‘How’s the soup?’ 
Tramp: ‘*’Tain’t quite strong enough, ma’am, I 
wish you would wash a few more dishes in it," 


Smith, deaf: ‘‘ What is the matter, 
Jones?’’ Jones: ‘‘I've got the headache.’’ Smith, 
who mistook it for the toothache: ‘‘Why don’t you 
have it filled?’’ 


The season of the year has arrived in 
Kansas when, saysa local paper, a man who goes 
ten miles from home wants to take along at least 
three grades of underwear. 


Magistrate: ‘‘So you admit having been 
engaged in making counterfeit woney?’’ Prisoner: 


**Yes, your honor; you see the supply of the genu- 
ine article is so very, very short.’ 


He, cautiously: ‘‘What would you do, 
Fannie, if I were to kiss you?’? Fannie: **Nothing, 
Harry. What would there be for metodo? You 
could attend to it, couldn't you?’’ 


Mise Ethel: ‘‘And so you are really en- 
aged to Mr, Sampson, ClaraY’’ Miss Clara, blush- 
ingly: **Yes, it all happened last evening, Ethel,» 
Mise Ethel: **Whata blessing to some leap year ts, 
dear!’ 


“Ican’t imagine how you can dislike 
work, to me it’s real enjoyment!’’ said the father to 
his lasy son. ‘*Yes, pa,’’ was the guileless response; 


**but I don't want to give myself up wholly to plea- 
sure,’’ 


Customer, to head waiter: ‘‘Here, sir, 
this clumsy fellow has spilled over half of my cupof 
tea down my back.’’ Head waiter, sternly, toclumey 
walter: ‘*Bring this gentleman a tull cup of teain- 
stantly!’’ 


A Boston boy was telling his father one 
day of a schoolmate’s attenipt to sing. '**and time, ’** 
said the 10-year-old, in deep disgust; ‘‘why, he 
didn’t keep any better time than a cow when a dog 
is running after her.’’ 


According to the decision of medical 
men, itis doubtful if anybody was ever buried alive 
in thiscountry. This ts encouraging, and it is very 
creaitable to the profession for the thorough man- 
ner in which they do their work. 


Principal deacon: ‘‘Now, Brudder John- 
sing, does yo’ b’lieve in open or close communyun, 
sahy’’ Candidate, diplomatically, not knowing 
deacon’s views: **Weill, some likes it opep, an’ some 
closed, but fo’ me, I say leave it ajar.’” 


Polite clerk, showing goods: “ Here, 
lady, ls something I would like to call your atten- 
tion to. The very latest thing out.’’ Mrs, Roander: 
“*If there is anything out later than my husband I 
guess | will take it, if only for a curlosity.’’ 


Two men were in prison, the one for 
stealing & cow, the other for stealing a watch, 
**What o'clock is it?’’ said the cow-stealer to the 
other, ‘I haven’t any timepiece handy; but I 
think it’s most milking time!’’ was the retort. 


Two vagrants caltd on a kind lady in 
the suburbs of New York. ‘'To which of you two 
shall | give this nickel?’’ she asked, First tramp: 
“Giveitto him, madam. He has purchased the 
route from me, and [ am just taking him around to 
introduce him to the customers, *’ 


Minister: “So you don’t believe the 
story about the loaves and fishes, Bobby?’* Bobby: 
““N-no, sir.’’ Minister: **My little boy believes 
it."* Bobby: **Yes, but your little boy has been go- 
ing to Bunday-school longer than I. He's had more 
practice in those things than i have.’’ 


“If you had turned your steps in the 


right direction, my friend « sald solemr 
w this place ia 
A 5 € he nv 
. 4 rnex my steps 
‘ aiw i be anada i 


BARBERS.—Said a St. Louis barber to a 
reporter: ‘People have no idea how few 
there are who could become barbers by any 
amount of application. I bave had nine- 
teen apprentices at various times, only 
seven of whom are tonsorial artiste. Some 
boys are too nervous to acquire the ability, 
and particularly oigaret*esmokers! Others 

are too lazy. 

onreptill others have not the suaveness neces- 
sary, for a successful barber wust be a po- 
lite man. Others bave not the essential me- 
chanism or can not attain to the requisite 
ligbtnessot touch. But morbid pecultari- 
ties are great factors in unfitting a candi- 
date. or instance, I have just dismissed 
an apprentice because of his inordinate an- 

to warts. 

“When a customer who is the possessor of 
a wert is down in a chair at the boy’s mercy 
be shaves ali round it with the utmost care; 
then a miscuievous grin distorts his feat- 
ures, the expression Dy ing the funniest | 
ever saw, and he cuts the wart. The 
customer rises and discovers his face bieed- 
ing terribiy, and the result isarow and a 
lost custower,”’ 


— 


No Uss.—What a woman doesn’t know 
about newspapers isn't worth knowing. 
Th other muroing Mra, B. was talking to 
ber busband, 

“I notice by the paper that Mr, Jones 
died on Sunday.”’ 

“Jt is a mistake, my dear,’ replied the 
husband; “he died on Monday. ved 

‘But the paper said Sunday. 

“I know it, but it was an error in the 
print.” 

“| thought so too, at first, but I got bal! 
a dozen oupies of the paper, and it was tbe 
same in aii of them. They certainly 
couldn’t have made the mistake over and 
over again.”’ 

The husband tried to convince her, but 
it was no use, and be gave it up. 

—_—————— 

DAUGHTER (somewhat elderly )—“Maw- 
ma, I inink Mr, Sampson intenas to oo 
pose w-night.”” Mother—''On, | hope b 
will. He is desirabie in every way. “nt 
he does, wamwa, ought I to bea little re- 
served and distant—) ust at first,yoa know?’’ 
“No, dear; 1 don’t think you had better 
run any risks?”’ 


A RooM In the basement of Leeds (Eng- 
jand) tuwn Hail, in which stolen property 
is stored by the police authorities, was 
broken into by a burglar, who carried ofl 
several watches and other urticles, The 
room adjoins the police offices and the cells, 
in connection with which tne vfficials are 
on duty all day. 


ear & CO., 
Ww cua sT., Se 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMEB VEA- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEKS AND 8CALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES. 
head No. 1, From ferohead back 
as far as bald. 
No. 2 Over forehead as 














No. 2. From forehead 

over the head to neck. 
No, 3. From ear wo ear far as required, 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4.° From ear to ear the head, 

round the foreheac 
They have ey + ready for sale a of lendid Stock of 
Gents’ sa nee Lac.es’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, ~_— ris, etc., beaut fully manufac- 
tured, and c b. as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 


SEA-SALT 





Possesees the tonic, purifying properties of a sea- 
bath, curing all local skin and ecalp diseases, pim- 
ples, blotches, eczema. tetter, chafn ete t is 
made from perfectly pure materiais an is most heal- 
ing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it In a 
fresh, clean and healthy condition. Sold by drug- 
gists and tancy goods dealers, or sent by mall one 
cake for Bcts or three tor 60 cts. by the proprietors. 
R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO., 


542 Washington St., New York. 


EDISON’S INSTANTANEOUS 


| guide| MUSICK: Tuer FREE 


Any one ache the Piano or Organ at sight. 
i AR BAC i & cCo., SOD Hilbert St., » Philada. 








Will do i it. Our Beard Elixir will force a 
Mustache in ® days, full 
Beard in} Sample package, postpaid, Lx 

= 2for2c.; one dozen, 75 cents. Agents wanted 


Howard Mfg. Co., Providence, K. I 





307% Styles, Gold Oval, Hidden Nameand Border 
Fioral Cards, with name, l0cts. 25 New samples 


every menth 4 cts. Citnton Bros » Ciiatonville, Conn, 


FORALL. $20 a week and expe nees 
paid. Samples worth $5 —< particolars 


free. P.O VICKERY, 4 ugusta, Maine 


SEE HERE! = hy a rt cave one half on on useful 
for Catalogu Bly 


pay to agents “CHIC AGO Bt AL E (., Chie are I) 





WR Youcs ve at ee ab ’ «s 
Sete: an atany . ° 7 re all ages | 
a tht Fuca erms FEss. A —e als& Aagumta, Maing. | 
5O Fa s . ’ 100 | 
Your Name... 10. : oo 
c Paints, Sc. The lot 9@e, Glen Card , Climtea ville, ( 


















bility, Appearance 
and Service, tof) 
any $75.00 atch. © 
Philadelphia's 


building associa- 

tions have done 

much toward 
4 ‘ 


building it up 
and making it 
thecityofhomes 
Thesamesystem 
of co-operation | 
efully & eco 
ee | and buy the BES 
aged, has builtup /Ae Aeystone Wate 
Céud Co. until they are now selling stor 
Watches to consumers than all othe 
combined. ‘They handle only the 


_ Keystone Dust-proof Watch 


which is deservedly regarded as th 
crown and climax of Pennsylvania's 
manufactures. This Watch contain 
every essential to an accurate time 
keeper, and many important improve 
ments patented by the Company. The 
are Dust and Damp Proof, 
a quality ete by no hal 1 
other movement inthe world 
| eee te genuine rubies ; 
atent Stem Wind & Set + 
strongest and simplest. Sol e 
through authorized agents at 
$38.00. Fither all cash down 
or $1.00 per week. 
An Ajat Watch Insulator give 
free with each Watch 


Keystone Watch Club Co 


Main Office in Company’ s' 
Own Building, ¢ 
Walnut St. 
HILADELPHIA,PA 
Agents Wanted 


AJAX 
Watch Insulator, 


A perfect protection 
Bgainet Maeneticm 
Fitany watch. Bent 
by mall on reeetpt of price 










Jf) 14-Karat Gold Kant bold 
Filled CHAIN 


ateedtowear 
and is 3354 
Bf Veurs. solid dield 


Look for the stamps 
WC. Ce. 14K. FLO. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 





The number of students not living in Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Institute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
cially adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been so successfully conducted for a number of 
years, will be in the future ander the management 
of Mrs. N. B. De Saussure. 

For her special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the Inetitute. 

Her qualities of character, ber social position, and 
ber five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princi- 
pal at Vassar College, have won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young la- 
dies. 

In the autumn of 1888 Mrs. De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute. Under her care the comforts of @ well 
appointed home wi'l be secured to young ladies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 
such tender care as will make it a home in its literal 
sense, combined with the social advantagés that form 
so important a part of a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation, 

Parents who have hesitated to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 
transfer their maternal care to one especially gifted 
tor assuming such a responsibility. 

Students graduated frum the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue & pest graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
give speotal attention to music and art. They will 
bave excellent instruction in these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct wete 
through the art collectiens, public rehearsals and 
concerts, thet only a large city can supply. 

Mrs. De Saussure will be at her residence, as 
above, alter September let, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupils who wish to app'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklysa, New York, 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 

T. J. BACKUS, LL. D,, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Kev. EUWAKD LATHROP, D, D., Stanford, Ut. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D,, Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., Irv- 


ing Place, N, 
Trustees of Vassar Coll 
Miss ABBY F. @OUDNELL. Lady Principal of 
ear College, 
A MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
. B, DWIGHT, Vasear College. 
Pro. 1. ©. COOLEY ager Colle a 
Puor. H. VAN ING wut Mind 
Missme BON NEY and OIL. LAY Ogents, Pa. 
D.D., 167 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 
k XMON D, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
AW tee Cnc 
AMPT< JN, tchington, vb. OC, 
HALLIDAY, Valiro, Ll. 
n. H. u. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Lil, 
Mr. ¥F. J. PELZEN, C harlestown, South Carolina, 
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It has permanently cured THOUSANDS | 
of cases pronounced by doctors hope- | 
less. If you have premonitory symp- 
toms, such as Cough, Diliceulty of 
teeny &e., don't delay, but use 
PISO'S CURE ror CONSUMPTION | 
iinahadinhale . By Drugyists, 25 cents, 

- Ghongen ef, the Menaner-tret, Woh, Pen, Perel’ sot Were Plirtervans, end 
Seanpte Bonk of ords, sil valy two conte. Kegie ert Werks, CAULI/ Hi 





AMONTE Agents Wanted. 90 bestsel- | 
67 ade world. | semple Free | 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Detroit, Mich. 





INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


Anyone knowing a tune, either **in the head,’ 


MENTS. In fact it may be the firet time they hav 
60 much as to whistle or hum atune—sav ‘'Wayl 


sistance of thisGUIDE 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full eft 
power of making correct and harmonious chords | 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplishe 
of the kind. Whatitcando, do welland WITHO 
the nature of atune or alr in mustie to play such tu 
book, and without previously needing to kuow th 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is plac 
curately and without the least trouble. 


own instructors 
ferent character-—this number of pieces being sent 


hose who cannot epend years learning an instrum 


tune—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye'’—can play it, 


ness, moreover, would make ita very good presen 
Christmas Imost every home in the land hasa 
than one of the family can play. 
good use of their instruments. 
The Guide w be sent to any address, al! 
age stam) 6, take For Ten ¢ extras m@ 


‘ “ es 
b 





THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM 


} 99: Hampie ryt tee | of Bidden at on and 


can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with gow 
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TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


. as itis called,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRLU- 
e ever seen @ planv or organ, yet If they know 
lownon the Swanee Kiver,*’ 
mM effect, 


for Instance-—they 


on the plano or orgau, with the as- 


THE GUILDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 


ctof the bass and treble clets, together with the 
It must be plainly under 
It will do nothing 
UT FAIL Ie to enable anyone understanding 
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n accompaniments 
d musician without study, 


+ difference between A or G, @ half-note or a 
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andall others who are their 


By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 


with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
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A child if itean say ite A, B, C’sand knowsa 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The Directoire style gains ground steadily, 
and the |ong graceful draperies so long in 
vogue are decidedly yielding for the time in 
their favor. For evening dresses the 
crossed full corsage and the Empire sash 
or oorselet are in the majority, and tor out- 
aoor wear the double-breasted Directoire 
redingotes with large reverses are quite as 
much worn, 

There is an attempt to let the figure have 
a littie fair play, jet it assume more its 
natural proportions, and the result is a de- 
cided increase in grace and lightness. 

Direcwoire rediagoves are made of silk or 
cloth, for dressy and ordinary wear. They 
are used for ali purposes, and for the pre- 
sent are pulling separate skirtea and tunics 
quite in the shade, Every lady who is 
sulficientiy slender to wear one is having 
one made tor herself, Ol silk itis so very 
useful; it can be worn in the street for visl- 
ting, for receptions, aud for home din- 
ners, 

Kven with the Directoire character the 
redingote polonaise holds its ground 
against ail rivals tor recepiion and dinner 
Uressea, 

A reception toilette has a rich redingote 
of olack velvet and white silk stripes, the 
redingote being open trom the neck to show 
4 pieated plastroon and skirt of black gauze 
held at the waist by a lolded Empire belt 
ol black velvet. Tne redingote panéia are 
lifted to form |oops on the hips towards the 
back, 

Ot course the gray redingote with white 
front is recovering the piace it held in early 
spring. The combination shows no sign of 
abated popularity. 

One model isa plain redingote of gray 
cloth, opened over a white front embrot 
dered with sliver, and draped plastron of 
white surah, About the waistia toided a 
cross sash of gray velvet. The skirts are 
pleated at the back, the fronts closing at|the 
neck only beneath the pelerine oollar of 
Kray velve Cray velvet parements finish 
the ¢.ose-Ulting sleeves 

This isa Princess re iingote, skirts and 
corsage one piece, but ladies with large 
hips will look better if redingote skirts are 
sown loa pointed corsage, 

Another has # full redingote skirt of 
xray fallle with white taille front, sewn to 
a Directoire corsage of gray taille, with 
white taille revers Opened over a plastron 
ol white ornamented with @ pleated dra- 
peory of gray taille outlining the revers, 
‘The dog collar aud parements are of white 
failie, 

Toe bat for this toilette is of black rice 
straw trimmed with a black tulle veil and 
pink roses, 

An elegant Directolre redingote is of 
Lelge sicilienne, with beige lace skirt and 
revers Ol striped beige and gray faille. The 
lett redingote pane) is lined with the 
striped material, and Is turned under and 
brought towards the front at the waist to 
disp.ay as mnuch of the peki nas possible, 

Skirts are becoming more and more 
Atraight and plain, 

One bas the skirt totally without the dra- 


pery, and no tournure but a emall rounded 
cushion. Tho ftront is «a small tablier of 
white lace mounted on white failie. The 


lance corsage is cleogantly draped in trout 
ou # taille lining, and is Anished at the 


neck with the clown collarette of lace. 

The full sleeves are of lace and terminate 
at the elbow. A sash of prelat velvet 
ribbon encircles the waist twice, and falls 
on the skirt in front to which it is at- 
tached by a long tlowing bow. 

Collars are either high, to tbe ears, or 
they are low and open, mere pleated frilis 
otiace. These last, as newest will be more 
fashionable untli late autugin and winter, 
The clown collaretie, as it is called, and 


the draped pleated or tucked sleeves give 
quite an air of novelty to our corsages, 
iain, close Hitting sleeves are rapidly be- 
coming out of date, 

We are certainly returning to the famed 
lep-ol-mputton, the joy of the caricaturists, 
and the enemies of Dame Fasbion's ultra 
mnoods, but it really is the complement of 
short waists and corselet belie to which 
we bave returned, 

The tong round oape, or version of it 
will never die oul. A#®a carriage or thea 
tre wrap itis being made with pleated lace, 
Craped in elegant folds by being negligent- 
ly raised Under the arms when entering or 
leaving @ bourne, 

In pleated white woolen materiale it is 
very beauliful lined with white faille, wit) 
three littie pelerines, They are made in 


made of a sort of pekim limousine or fian- 
nel, very light in texture, and is lined with 
silk thickly striped with fine lines of asec- 
ond color, the back fits the figure, richly 
pleated below the waist, but the fronts form 
long pelerine sleeves edged with a band of 
velvet. Beneath isa fitted front of the pe- 
kin limousine or pleated suran, with a 
loosely tied watered sash in frontof the 
velvet 

There is a little hood trimmed with vel- 
vet and lined with silk, the upright collar 
being of velvet. Pieated surah fronts could 
be substituted if the mantle were of richer 
fabric in one plain color. 

Suppose the cloak is plain ecru tussore, 
unlined, the fronts would be of surab ina 
contrasting color. But then the vetement 
would be too elaborate for street wear. 

Now that it is autumn, attention will be 
drawn to more substantial head-gear than 
the shady hat and tulle bonnet. 

1 pave seen already some decidedly new 
and stylish hats, more particularly of the 
toque order, 

Two are especially pretty; one had a 
beautiful folded crown of red shot silk, a 
close brim of black fancy straw, and was 
finished in front with a black parrot; the 
other was entirely black—a turban-folded 
crown of black lyons volvet, with small 
wings well set in the tolds, 

Autumn is essential y the seasun for telts, 
which Parisian milliners are at present 
trimming with great taste, chiefly with 
ostrich plumes; these of course are distinct- 
ly carriage bats, the compact garniture of 
rich ribbon bows, finished generally with 
birds or wings, being decidedly more sui- 
table tor walking head gear. 

I have seen also a dainty carriage hat of 
solt white felt, a small boat suape, trimmed 
with rich white corded ribbon bows, and 
pure white dove wings set in the bows. 

l’elt chapeaux are durable, but they lack 
that soft becoming look to the face which a 
weil made veivet hat gives, and conse 
quently do not find such tavor; this is 
specially noticeable in bonnets. 

Some stylish little bonnets are made of 

cloth tor autumn wear, plain covered 

forms, much lower in form than of late, 

and ftinisbed with birds and ribbon velvet. 

A particularly attractive model in green 

and brown (by the way one of the newest 
combinations this season) the shape of 

green cloth, with a most becoming front of 
ribbon to match, and a fulness of brown 
velvet let into the crown atthe back, velvet 
or ribbon strings, is a style well adapted for 
a costume bonnet. It has been the fashion 
of late, and one which greatly commends 
itself, to choose the chapeau to match the 
mantie or the coat rather than the oos 

tume. 

This is obvious, especially where long 
outdoor garmentsare worn which trequent- 
ly cover the gown, and therefore should 
match or tone the headgear; thus a greater 
harmony in dress would be preserved, and 
we should not meet at every turn incon- 
gruities which offend the eye; a large hat, 
perhaps over a face which would be ren- 
dered so much more pleasing surrounded 
by a pretty little bonnet with strings or a 
cuapeau altogether unsuited to the general 
attire; an ill-fitting jacket, perhaps, over a 
weil-cut stylish gown. 





Odds and Ends, 
SOMB NICKNAOKS ABBOAD, 


There is a great fancy just now abroad, 
for a somewhat barbaric order of jewelry. 
Uncut polished rubies, sapphires, pearls, 
moonstones and catseyes are mounted as 
simply as possible on red gold hoop rings 
or bracelets, 

For earrings, one of these stones will be 
coupled with a diamond by means of two 
tiny links, and for lace pinson a bar of 
inetal set edgewise, 

Brilliante are arranged witb no apparent 
setting, the stones being either mounted 
on a silver thread fine as a hair or attached 
by links of platinum that are only visible 
by a close inspection. 

All the secondary stones—such as quartz, 
lapis-lazulli, tiger’s eyes, Labrador stones, 
uncut topazes, amethysts, besides aigues- 
marines, yellow diamonds, and garnetsa— 
are made a great deal of this season, 

These stones are set in bracelets and 
small round brooches, encircled with dia- 
monds, as pins tor the hair, when they are 
mostly chosen conical in shape: in the han- 
dies of parasole, umbreilas and sticks; and, 
finalty, in the scent bottles, 

The favorite forme for these are cubic or 
cyiindrical, The lower portion is piain 
clear glass, while the upper isin bright or 
frosted-gold, with a convex stone on the 





shot surab also, but they are lees pretty 
ess very dark in shade. lo mouse gray 
ey are beautiful, lined with I aid 
ne 
s «a ificat er 
Cape re sé eabie for the streets tis 


top. Scent bottles are made in the same 
shapes as glass and beveled gold or silver, 


also in an elongated oval with ends almost | 


pointed 


. Anotber necessary addition tothe female 


arsenal is the pocket mirror. Some of the 
prettiest are quite flat, and either round or 
oval, the glass sliding out sideways trom 
the frosted or hammered gold case, Others 
are hinged, and when open, the glass stands 
atan angie,jthe case forming a stand.‘Others, 
again, are combined with ivory tablets or 
bave a cavity at the back tor the accomoda- 
tion of a powder puff. 

The pocket comb, with moustache brush 
for gentlemen, penknives, book markers, 
pocket scissors and button hooks are all 
now sold by jewelers, aud mounted in one 
or the other of the precious metals. 

Gold, hammered so as to imitate croci- 
dile leather, and with or without the addi- 
tfonal ornament of a small flower, insect, 
or whatnot in smal! diamonds or colored 
stones holds first rank. 

Brooches in the torm of bees and insects 
are in less faver than they were, saving the 
butterfly, which, when reproduced in dia- 
monds, and either rubies or sapphire spots 
on the outstretched wings, is, and will 
doubtless remain, a classic design, ranking 
equally with the star or crescent. 

Smail sets composed of a bracelet and a 
pair of earrings, or bracelet and brooch, 
ora pair of earrings with br oocbor ring 
are often chosen as wedding presebts. For 
these single stones of large size for the ear- 
rings and rings, and smaller ones set in 
straight rows, tor the bracelets and pins, 
are preterred just now to compiicated and 
more artistic designs, 

An extremely effective bracelet is di- 
vided on the upper side into three distinct 
tricolor bands—a row of brilliants between 
two sapphires and rubies, 

Another, which has lately putin an ap- 
pearance, is composed of seven gold hoops 
with tran verse slides to keep in their places. 
Each hoop has a different stone set in it, 
one for each day of the week; for instance, 
a brilliant, a turquoise, a topaz, a pearl, a 
ruby, @ moonstone, an amethyst, so ar- 
ranged as to run diagonally across the up- 
per side of the bracelet. 

Sometimes the brilliant is omitted from 
the list, when an onyx or opal may be 
added, and each gem fianked by smal! dia- 
monds, There are also rings made of three 
or seven hoops of divers colors, 

The idea is borrowed from the Italiane 
who delight in calbalistic numbers, and 
produce silver and gold wire bracelets 
with seven, thirteen and twenty-one hoops, 
or vary the arrangement by calculating the 
nnmber of letters in a name, or that of the 
days in the natal month. 

The success of the shamrock and trefoil 
is due to similar prejudices, It is as lively 
as ever. These emblems in plain gold with 
the stalk continued intoa circle to trame 
in the leaf make charming brooches. In 
its latest manifestations the leaf itself is 
enamelled bright green or greenish-white, 
with little veins of a darker shade, They 
are used in common with enamelled lilac 
and white violets, white and pink dog- 
roses, blue forget me-nota, and white dai- 
sies for pins and earrings as well as for the 
broches, 


Savory /-9g9s.— Boil tour eggs hard, when 
cold shell them, cut off a little piece at each 
end so that they will stand there, cutthem 
in half, and take outthe yolks, Pound 
them in amortar with half an ounce of 
butter, cayenne to taste, and enough an- 
chovy sauce to make a smooth paste and 
to color the eggs well. Anchovy paste 
(that sold in tins or pots) answers equally 
well tor this purpose, Spread eight crou- 
tons with the best butter, and on each 
put a little cup formed of the half egg, fill- 
ing them with the mixture prepared from 
the yolks. Kub upa little aspic joliy with 
a tork, and putitinthe centre of a silver 
dish, arrange the eggs around and garnish 
witb a watercress, Anchovies pounded 
may be used instead of the sauce or paste, 
and Liebig may be substituted for the an- 
chovy flavoring. : 


Eggs and Sardines.—Boll four eggs as 
hard as the preceding receipt, but cut them 
in half lengthwise to take out the yolks. 
Scrape some sardines, three or tour acoord- 
ing to size, and pound them in a mortar 
with the yolks, and a seasoning of cayenne, 
Make a plain salad, and when it has 
drained pile itin the shape of a nest in a 
round glass dish. Fill each half egg with 
the prepared yolks and sardines, and put 
the halves together again, placethem in the 
nest, and a pretty dish is the result, 

—_— rh ee 

A BED in Nikko, Japan, is eight or so 
thick wadded comforters piled upon the 
floor, upon this a very ample waded ooat is 
placed. You slipinto this great coat, put 
your arms into the long sleeves, fold it 





over you, and sleep. The pillow is a blocx 
of wood placed under the neck; but it looks 


too bard, and Earopeans carry a rubber | 4) tia 
i scowl 


plliow to take ita piace. 


Confidential Correspondents. 


Asax.—Lumunous paint is composed of 
lime and sulphur mized with of] and wa- 
ter. 


ReapDeR.— You might try the application 
of strong acetic acid to the warts on your hands. Be 
careful not to let it get om to the adjacent sound 
skin. 


CvuocuMBER.—The Prince of Wales, the 
eldest son of Queen Victoria, will ascend the 
throne of England at her death and be crowned 
King. 


Mrs. P.—“Mre. Partington’ was an 
imaginary old lady who was distinguished by her in- 
correct and affected use of long words. Her sayings 
have been preserved by the American humorist 
Shillabeer, 

1. D.—The ‘*passing bell’’ was so named 
from being tolled when anyone was passing from 
life, It was also called the ‘‘soul bell,’’ and was 
rung that those who heard it might pray for the de- 
parting soul. 


BREACH.—I overs are privileged people, 
but their opinions doubtless differ on the matter of 
caresses and outward displays of aftection. What 
one person might think forward and immod- 
est, another might leok upon asa natural display of 
affection, 


G, P.—For your tender feet try soaking 
them at night in a solution of alum, ten grains tothe 
ounce of water. This will belp to harden them. You 
should wear thin socks and easily fitting boots, and 
not stand about on your feet longer than you are 
obliged to, 


Fix.—We can only recommend patience 
to you, Some gentiemen take along time to make 
up their minds, and this one in particular is evident- 
ly very fond of you from his giving up every evening 
to spend itin yourcompany. No doubt he has seri- 
Ous intentions, 


ROLAND Y.—Tbeseven wonders of the 
world were—the Egyptian Pyramids, the Mausoleum 
erected by Artemisia, the Temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, the Walls and Hanginuw Gardensof Babylon, the 
Colossus at K .odes, the Statue of Jupiter Olympius, 
and the Pharos of Alexandria, 


JosePH.—Thbe cririn of the custom 1s ob- 
scure; the ancients haa a theory that a vein from the 
wedding fluger had direct communication with the 
heart, 2. The fabie of ithe trees, told by Jotham to 
the men of Shechem, is the oidest table on record, 
3% The crescent is the symbol of sovereignty in the 
East. 

IGNORAMUS.— You do not say what the 
words were applied to: most probably they were 
used to express the sudden showing of somethirg or 
somebody inatrue light. ‘*'The touch of Ithurtel'’s 
Spear,’’ is the title of a famous engravingina valu- 
able edition, of ‘*Paradise Lust.*’ It represents the 
angel touching Satan with his spear, thereby forcing 
him to reveal bimeelf in his true colors; hence the 
application of the words, 


PARVO.— You have acted very unwisely 
tn ailowing yourself to become attached tothe young 
lady, ana letting her engage herself to you without a 
clear understanding on ber part avout your circum- 
stances. Itis bardly likely that her mother will al- 
low herto continue her acquaintance with an ap- 
prentice, who ls literally not his own master, and 
has nothing at all to provide a home for the woman 
he professes to love. The only honest and manly 
thing to do is to tell both ladies the truth at once,and 
let them decide what is to be done, 


DESPAIRING.—Mapny girls are placed in 
the same uncomfortable position as yourself; and the 
pity of it is that there is noremedy. Itisvery hard 
to bave a stranger put io the place of a dear and la- 
mented mother; bat widowers are free to marry 
whom they will, anda daughter cannot interfere, 
Your best plan will be—with your father’s consent, 
of course—to seek for something to do away from 
home. Ifhe has any regard for you, and he knows 
that you are not Iikely to be comfortable with 
a s‘ep-mother, he will not object to your living else- 
where. 


U. M.—Blistering of the hands from row. 
ing te often caused either by the oar not being grasp- 
ed firmly with the handsand the fingers being allow- 
ed to slip up and down the handle, or by the absury 
habit of wetting the oar with water, or wetting the 
hands soas to make them stick tothe oar. The 
wrists should be dropped below thelevel of the fin- 
wers, the handle grasped evenly with both hands, not 
allowing the thumb to get round the end of the oar. 
If blisters do come they should be pricked early, It 
is nota bad piantorub the haads with powdered 
resin before rowlug. 


EpirH.—The vendetta is supposed to 
have arisen in Corsica during the time that the 
island formed part of the Genoese dominions, when 
the insecurity through the maladministration of jus- 
tice which existed helped to consolidate the custom, 
For ite origin we must go further afield, as it is 
not exclusively a Corsican custom. Among all peo- 
ple at certain ages a system of private vengeance of 
a like kind has existed; and has not been stamped 
out until the Government of the country has become 
strong enough to insure to itssubjectsa proper re- 
dress of ipjuries, and thereby to put a restraint upon 
the passions of individuals. 


ALLAN-A-DALE.—You and your friend 
are like the two people who quarreled about the col- 
or of the chameleon, youare both right and both 
wrong. Each is rightas to the names of the planet— 
it bas had three—and wrong in contending thatthe 
one he knew was the only one. It was discovered in 
1781 by Sir William Herechell, and by him called the 
*-Georgium Sidus.** after Georre the Third; then it 
came to be named ‘‘Herscbell,’’ after its discoverer; 
and finally the name of ‘*Uranus’’ was adopted, by 
which itis now known. It belongs tothe remotest 
edge of our solar system, taking over eighty-four 
years to revolve round the sun, 


G, E.—Although Columbus is entitled to 
all the credit of a perfectly independent discovery of 
America, since be bad no knowledge of any prior 
discovery, there isstrong evidence that hundreds of 
years before bis birth—namely, about the year 1000— 
the shores of North America were visited by Scan- 
dinavian rovers. Some yearsago, Professor Kain, 
an eminent antiquary, pubiished a book to establish 
that conclusion. Norse traditions, he pointed out, 





| scription of a mild clime, in which 


speak of a country beyond Greenland; and their de 
grapes were 
growing, would suit either Rhode Island or Nova 
Nearly all tae Old Scandinavian historians 


have something to say On the subject 





























